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LITERATURE. 


The Life and Labours of Albany Fonblanque. 
Edited by his Nephew, Edward E. Bar- 
rington de Fonblanque. (Bentley, 1874.) 


Some wt "geen ago there were in existence 
two weekly newspapers, under new and 
vigorous management, which produced a 
marked effect on the age, and even made 
a new era in journalism. In 1828, Robert 
Rintoul, an honest and resolute Scotsman, 
had started the Spectator. In 1830 the 
Examiner, which had already established a 
character for honesty and courage, under the 
management of the brothers John and Leigh 
Hunt, fell into the hands of Albany Fon- 
blanque as editor, and soon acquired a bril- 
liant reputation through his ability and wit 
and never-failing tone of conscientiousness 
and high breeding. Both journals were 
highly-instructed advocates of progress, and 
largely and wholesomely influenced the great 
Reform movement which began with Lord 
Grey’s government. ‘‘ There is one thing,” 
Lord Durham wrote to Fonblanque in 1836, 
“which I admire even more than your rare 
wit, your irresistible humour, and fine scho- 
larship, and that is the thorough healthiness 
of your political views.” Healthy was an 
appropriate epithet for bc ‘\ journals. There 
was difference between them: Rintoul had 
less ornament and more vehemence, Fon- 
blanque less energy. MRintoul plied his 
political adversaries with an organ more 
resembling the battering-ram ; Fonblanque’s 
weapon was a sharp and polished rapier. 
Both were equally true friends of reform, and 
averse to revolution. The ability and high 
tone of both journals brought them in 
those days admirers and subscribers from 
the enemy’s camp. When, in 1834, a 
plan was started by Fonblanque’s poli- 
tical admirers for enabling him to acquire 
new machinery for the Examiner through 
subscriptions to the paper of ten years in 
advance, the present Prime Minister, then 
a Conservative aspirant for the House of 
Commons, begged permission to join in the 
scheme. 

Albany Fonblanque was son of a distin- 
guished Chancery lawyer, who had sat in 
Parliament for Camelford, and was a stout 
Liberal in days of undisputed Tory ascend- 
ency. On the father’s death, in 1838, Lord 
Lyndhurst wrote to his son, Albany : “ I have 
known jurists as profound as your father, 
but I have known no one who was so perfect 
a master of the philosophy of the law.” 
Albany Fonblanque was first designed for 
the Royal Engineers, and went to Woolwich 
at the age of fourteen to prepare for that 
profession ; but a dangerous attack of illness 
compelled him to abandon his military 
studies. He found use in these studies, later 
m life, when, as editor of the Pxaminer, 
he criticised engineering operations in the 


| profession; his heart was in 





Crimean war. “Once upon a time,” he 


| then wrote to his friend and coadjutor, John 
| Forster, “ when beasts could speak, I was 
intended for the Enginee 


rs, and then I was 


obliged to study Vauban, Cohorn, and Lé- 
When recovered from the long ill- 


chat.” 
ness which took him from Woolwich, he 
became a pupil of Chitty, the eminent special 
pleader, with a view to being called to the 
bar. But he did not take to the law as a 
litics, and 
journalism his ambition. He always after. 
wards acknowledged the value to him in 
his journalistic profession of his early legal 
studies. 

Fonblanque’s father was an intimate friend 
of Jeremy Bentham, and Albany early be- 
came an admirer of the law-reforming sage. 
Through Bentham he became acquainted 
with James Mill, and he soon yielded him- 
self, like many others of marked intellect, 
to that remarkable power of will and fasci- 
nating impressiveconversation to which Grote 
has borne such powerful testimony, and 
which Grote to the last remembered with 
grateful reverence. An intimacy arose be- 
tween Fonblanque and John Stuart Mill, 
James Mill’s more celebrated son. John 
Mill worked zealously with Fonblanque in 
the Ezaminer for the Reform Bill and subse- 
quent reforms. In 1835, the London Review 
was started, Sir William Molesworth being 
the proprietor, and John Mill the editor. 
There had come together in the House of 
Commons, in the first reformed Parliament, 
a small phalanx of Liberals more decided 
and advanced, and more instructed than the 
generality of Whig politicians—men who, 
as Mill describes them in his Autobio- 
graphy, “thought themselves, and were 
called by their friends, the philosophic 
Radicals,” and of whom, in the same 
work, hé enumerates as the most notable, 
Grote, Roebuck, Sir William Molesworth, 
John (now Lord) Romilly, Edward Romilly, 
Henry Warburton, and Edward Strutt (now 
Lord Belper). With these men in practical 
politics Mill in the London Review cordially 
co-operated. But in his “ philosophy ’”’ there 
were many things which none of these had 
dreamt of, and he is careful not to give them 
the name, which they acquired, of “ philo- 
sophic Radicals.” Mill thus describes his 
position in his Autobiography :— 

“ With a keen, and, as I now think, an exagge- 
rated sense of the possibilities which were open to 
the Radicals if they made even ordinary exertion 
for their opinions, I laboured from this time 
[1832] till 1839, both by personal influence with 
some of them, and by writing, to put ideas into 
their heads and into their hearts. I did 
some good with Charles Buller, and some with 
Sir William Molesworth, both of whom did 
valuable service, but were unhappily cut off almost 
Fg 

co wri . e year 
1883 I continged writitg in the Heaminer with 
Fonblanque, who at that time was zealous in 
keeping up the fight for Radicalism against the 
Whig ministry... . ee ee oe 
offered by which, as it seemed, 1 might have it 
in my to give more effectual aid, and at the 
same time stim to the ‘philosophic Radical’ 
party than I had done hitherto.” 

Here Mill gives an account of the origin 
of the London Review, founded by Moles- 
worth, “‘ himself a laborious student, = J 
precise and metaphysical speaker, capable o 
aiding the cause by his pen as well as by his 
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purse,” and Molesworth made it a condition 














| that Mill should be the real, if he could not 


be ostensible editor. 


“Tn the years between 1834 and 1840, the con- 
duct of this Review occupied the greater part of 
my spare time. In the beginning it did not, asa 
whole, by any. means - yam my opinions. I 
was under the necessity of conceding much to m 
inevitable associates. The Review was establish 
to be the resentative of the ‘ philosophic 
Radicals,’ with most of whom I was now at 
issue on many essential points, and among whom 
I could not even claim to be the most important 
individual. My father’s co-operation as a writer 
we all deemed indispensable, and he wrote ly 
in it until prevented by his last illness. e 
subjects of his articles, and the strength and 
decision with which his opinions were expressed 
in them, made the Review at first derive its tone 
and colouring from him much more than from 
any of the other writers. I could not exercise 
editorial control over his articles, and I was 
sometimes obliged to sacrifice to him portions of 
my own. The old Westminster Review doctrines, 
but little modified, thus formed the staple of the 
Review; but I hoped by the side of these to 
introduce other ideas and another tone, and to 
obtain for my own shade of opinion a fair repre- 
sentation, along with those of other members of 
the party..... In this I partially succeeded, 
though my relation to my father would have 
made it ful to me in any case, and impossible 
in a Review for which he wrote, to speak out my 
whole mind on the subject at this time.”—(Mill’s 
Autobiography, pp. 199-201.) 

The death of Mill’s father, in 1836, relieved 
him from much restraint, and he now gave 
free scope in the London Review to new 
opinions which he had formed, greatly 
softening the rigid utilitarianism of Bentham 
and his father, and combining with respect 
for Bentham a catholic admiration of Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle, John Sterling, and Frederick 
Maurice. 

“Deprived of my father’s aid, I was also ex- 
empted from the restraints and reticences by which 
that aid had been purchased. I did not feel that 
there was any other Radical writer or politician to 
whom I was bound to defer, further than consist- 
ent with my own =: and having the com- 

lete confidence of Molesworth, I resolved hence- 
orth to give full scope to my own opinions and 
modes of thought, and to open the Review widely 
to all writers who were in sympathy with Progress 
as I understood it, even though I should lose by 
it the support of my former associates. Oarlyle, 
consequently, became from this time a frequent 
writer in the Review; Sterling, soon after, an oc- 
casional one; and though each individual article 
continued to be the expression of the private 
sentiments of its writer, the general tone con- 
formed in some tolerable degree to my opinions.” 
(Autobiography, p. 206). 

We have made this long apparent digres- 
sion for the purpose of explaining some 
letters of Mill to Fonblanque, of 1838, 
printed by Mr. E. B. de Fonblanque, which 
will provoke surprise and probably criticism, 
which, as they are printed, are not in- 
telligible, and which Mr. E. B. de Fon- 
blanque has himself greatly misunderstood. 
Fonblanque, who was then doing his best to 
defend Lord Melbourne’s government against 
the Conservatives, had written to twit Mill 
with too much disposition to sympathise 
with Grote, Roebuck, and others in Parlia- 
ment, whose tone towards the Whigs was 
less friendly, and had come to regard the 
Whig Government as hardly preferable to 
a Conservative one. Fonblanque had spoken 
of “the Grote conclave.” Then Mill wrote 
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to Fonblanque, speaking of Grote and his 
parliamentary associates as— 

“persons whom I have nothing to do with, and 
to whose opinions you are far more nearly allied 
thanIam. There may be such a conclave, but I 
know nothing of it, for I have never been within 
the door of Grote’s house in Eccleston Street, and 
have been for the last few years completely 
estranged from that household.” 


And again, in another letter to Fonblanque, 
Mill wrote :— 

“ What is the meaning of your insisting upon 
identifying me with Grote and Roebuck and 
the rest? Do you in your conscience think that 
my opinions are at all like theirs? Have you 
forgotten what Iam? how you once knew what 
my opinion of their arma «9 is, and has for 
years been, more unfavourable by far than your 
own, and that my Radicalism is of a school the 
most remote from theirs at all points which exist ? 
They knew this as long ago as 1829, since which 
time the variance has been growing wider and 
wider.” 

All this is completely misunderstood by 
Mr. E. B. de Fonblanque, who even refers 
to the last-quoted letter as proof that “ Mill 
and his followers had already, as early as 
1829, begun to secede from the more extreme 
Radical section represented by Grote and 
Molesworth.” In 1829, Sir William Moles- 
worth was yet a minor, and had not become 
a politician. Mill, in 1838, when he thus 
wrote of Grote and Roebuck, was not less a 
Radical than they: he blamed them at that 
time for lethargy in Parliament, and was 
more hopeful of the Whigs than they, but 
having Radicalism as an end in view. It 
is distinctly within the recollection of the 
writer that Grote, after the appearance of 
Mill’s articles in the London and Westminster 
Review on Bentham (August 1838) and 
Coleridge (March 1840), everywhere dis- 
claimed his sympathy with Mill’s new philo- 
sophy as strongly as Mill had repudiated 
agreement with Grote. There is something 
unexpectedly strong in the tone of these 
letters to Fonblanque, written in private 
confidence. It is, however, clear that 
there was at that time unpleasant feeling 
towards Grote. Mrs. Grote’s Life of her 
husband amply proves that this passed away, 
and that the old friendship returned, and re- 
mained till death separated them. Grote’s 
review of Mill on Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosophy, written in 1866, reprinted by 
Professor Bain in Grote’s Minor Works, is 
an elaborate and affectionate testimony by 
Grote of admiration for Mill, and also for his 
father, from both of whom some anonymous 
writers are now endeavouring to represent 
him as latterly estranged. Mill was one of 
few remembered by Grote in his will in the 
manner which indicates real respect and 
friendship. His widow begged and pressed 
Mill’s attendance at the funeral of his life. 
long friend. There are those who have 
thought that the feeble and spiteful endea- 
vours to separate Grote in memory from the 


Mills, and to elevate him by depreciation of | J 


those whom he loved to the last to speak of 
as his chief instructors, have had the object 
of giving pleasure to Grote’s distinguished 
widow and bay ag eat but it is known to 
the writer, on the very next best authority 
to that of the lady herself, that, as might be 
expected, they have only given her pain. It 
does not appear to have occurred to these 





writers that, in representing Grote as se- 
duced and conquered by bad Mill influences, 
they have argued him a weak man. But 
Grote is as far above the clumsy flatteries as 
Mill above the ignoble carpings of flunkeys 
and fashion-hunters. 

For seventeen years Fonblanque was editor 
of the Examiner. In 1847 he was appointed 
Statistical Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
in succession to Mr. G. R. Porter. He then 
relinquished the editorship, but he con- 
tinued, by permission of his official superiors, 
to be a constant contributor to the paper, 
and he went on contributing till after 1860. 
His writings had a brilliant stamp of their 
own. The Hzaminer, under his management, 
belonged rather to literature than to journal- 
ism. His abundant wit and consummate 
polish of style were not more remarkable than 
his careful adherence to proprieties and truth 
and high sense of honour. He could justly 
pride himself on the fact that for thirty years 
and more of his connexion with the Examiner 
it was never even charged with libel. There 
is a passage in Moore’s Diary, giving a vivid 
account of the state of the English press in 
1831, shortly after the beginning of Fon- 
blanque’s editorship: it is a conversation 
with Moore of one of the most liberal and 
large-minded of statesmen, Lord Holland, 
who dwelt on 
“the great misfortune of the total severance that 
had taken place between those who conducted the 

ress and the better rank of society—even from 
iterature it had become in a great measure sepa- 
rated, instead of forming, as in France, a distin- 
guished branch of it. ‘Now you,’ Lord Holland 
said, addressing Moore, ‘and all the other eminent 
literary persons of this day keep as much aloof 
from the “gentlemen of the press” as we of the 
0) world do.’ ”—(Moore’s Diary, vol. vi. p. 

More Fonblanques than one were wanted to 
achieve the desired general reform. He main- 
tained his own elevation and that of his 
journal by boldly avowing his personality, and 
by rigorously acting up to the responsibilities 
of a scholar and a gentleman. He did, in 
fact, attain and grasp in England the position 
of a high-toned French journalist. M. Van 
de Weyer introduced him on one occasion in 
Belgium as the Paul Louis Courier of Eng- 
land. His friend John Stuart Mill likened 
him to Armand Carrel. We conclude by 
quoting from a review written by Mill of 
Fonblanque’s England wnder Seven Adminis- 
trations—the cream of his Hzaminer writings 
from 1830 to 1837—a character of Fon- 
blanque which Mr. E. B. de Fonblanque 
might advantageously have introduced into 
his Memoir. 


“ A man of whom it is saying little to say that 
he is factle princeps among English journalists, 
since it is doing infinitely too much honour to 
English journalists as a body to —_ of him as 
belonging to theircraft. Mr. Fonblanque is some- 
thing far higher than a great jo ist; he is 
a great writer, who happens accidentally to be a 
journalist. Of the innumerable newspaper-writers 
in this age of newspapers, his writings alone will 
take a place among Buglish classics. In a genera- 
tion ‘elites bulkiest volumes are meant only for the 
day, his ephemeral productions, by the careful- 
ness of their composition, and the lavish expendi- 
ture of mental resources upon their substance, 
might seem to be designed for a 
don and Westminster Review, April, 1837). 


This description by a severe critic applies 





equally to the extracts from the Examiner 
from 1837 to 1860, which make the bulk of 
this volume. The short Memoir—too short— 
prefixed by Mr. E. B. de Fonblanque is writ- 
ten in a tone highly creditable to a nephew. 
W. D. Curistre. 








The Dramatic Works of Richard Brome. Three 
Volumes. (London: John Pearson, York 
Street, Covent Garden, 1873.) 


In this age of exhaustive study and anti- 
quarian scholarship, when every hole and 
corner of our literature is being ransacked 
for forgotten curiosities, perhaps there is 
sufficient reason for reprinting the fifteen 
comedies of Richard Brome in the three 
bulky volumes before us. The cock in the 
fable scratched up a pearl from the dunghill, 
and it is possible that some ingenious student 
may discover pearls in what is certainly the 
rubbish heap of Brome’s.plays. At any 
rate his tedious, laboured, and oftentimes 
offensive scenes, contain much information 
about the vulgar amusements of old London 
which we should otherwise have lacked. 
The Sparagus Garden, for example, shows 
that long before Cremorne, Vauxhall, and 
Ranelagh were places of public resort, folly 
and fashion played into the hands of avarice 
and imposition in semi-suburban arbours. 

What Brome says of himself, in the Pro- 
logue to The Love-sick Court, is strictly 
true :-— 

“A little wit, less learning, no Poetry 
This play-maker dares boast.” 

He began life as a lackey to Ben Jonson; 
and after scraping some acquaintance with 
the method of manufacturing Jonsonian 
comedies, he set up as a dramatist on his 
own account. But his old calling clung to 
him. His view of the world is that of a 
groom, rather than of a gentleman; and 
the scenes and characters which he depicts 
are drawn from the experience of a flunkey. 
All the coarse and gross and seamy side of 
human life is shown to us with a prosaic 
ruthlessness. Against this we should have 
no real ground for objection, if Brome had 
been a satirist like Swift, a humonurist like 
Mandeville, or even a poet with some por- 
tion of his master’s fire. Bartholomew Fair 
is gross enough in all conscience; it has the 
grossness of obtuse sensibility and studied 
filth. But it is witty. You cannot help 
laughing at its dialogue ; and the characters, 
once learned, will never be forgotten. Brome, 
on the contrary, is almost always dull; and 
vulgarity allied to dulness must rouse | 
disgust and ennui. 

That Richard Brome was not other than 
a favourite with his contemporaries may be 
gathered from the numerous appreciative 
copies of verses appended to his plays. As 
a playwright he enjoyed a reputation at least 
equal to his merit. His comedies, though 
tedious to read from their lack of poetry and 
life, may yet have been good acting plays. 
Our drama was then in its decrepitude ; and 
the taste of the town, surfeited with a con- 
tinual feast of nectared sweets, turned with 
gladness to novelties, however rank, so long 
as they were piquant. About Brome’s life 
we know nothing; and it my odag! in 
passing that this reprint o Plays does 
not pretend to farnish any biographical 
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notice. One or two little details might be 
gathered by a careful perusal of his prologues, 
epilogues, and testimonials in verse. We 
discover, for instance, that he formed a 
curious link of connexion between Ben 
Jonson and Thomas Dekker, whose warfare, 
carried on in the Poetaster and Satiromastia, 
was one of the smartest li quarrels of 
the so-called Elizabethan period. Whilq 
Brome was Jonson’s servant, he was also, 
according to the phraseology of that day, 
Dekker’s son. To my Sonne Brome and his 
Lasse is the title prefixed to some commenda- 
tory couplets by Dekker on the Northern 
Lass in 1632. To my old faithful Servant and 
(by his continu’d vertue) my loving Friend, is 
Jonson’s dedication of a similar poem on the 
same occasion. The term son implied a 
friendly relation between an elder and a 
younger playwright, the latter deriving so 
much profit from the precepts of the former 
that he was, as it were, new-born in litera- 
ture and art. Thus Jonson dubbed both 
Cartwright and Randolph sons; and it is 
possible that the old scandal of Davenant 
being Shakspere’s natural son is due to 
a misinterpretation of the same phrase. 
Brome’s relation as manservant to Jonson 
was, however, by no means merely meta- 
phorical ; and to rare Ben he owed far more 
in the practice of his calling asa playwright 
than to the author of Old Fortunatus. Thomas 
Randolph, in his answer. to Jonson’s Ode on 
Leaving the Stage, alludes to the former 
relation between the two dramatists in these 
‘lines :— 
“ And let these things in plush, 

Till they be taught to blush, 

Like what they will, and more contcated be 

With what Brome swept from thee.” 
It would appear from this that the man 
had superseded the master in the favour of 
the public. Brome himself never ceased to 
profess that any mastery of the dramatic 
craft he might have gained, was due to the 
instruction he derived from Jonson. In the 
Epilogue to the Court Beggar we read :— 

“This small poet vents none but his own, and 
his by whose care and directions this stage is 
ez who has for many years, both in his 
father's days and since, directed own to write and 
— to speak, till he trained up these youths 

re to what they are now.” 

Again, in the Prologue to The City Wit, 
Brome writes :— 

“It was‘written when 

It bore just judgment and the seal of Ben. 

Some in this round may have both seen’t and heard, 

Ere I, that bear its title, wore a beard.” 

Jonson’s method is discernible in all the 
comedies of Brome. The plots are firmly 
traced, and sustained on one plan throughout, 
with less appearance of improvisation than 
is common iff the careless work of more 
gifted playwrights. The characters are de- 
fined with a coarse outline and a. hard 
rigidity that betray the artifice of their con- 
struction. They are not persons, so much as 
tricks and humours, noted for their effective 
salience by the author, and invested with a 
semblance of individuality. Jonson’s weak- 
ness was to mistake oddities of various com- 
ye for characters, and to think that he 
had drawn a person to the life when he had 
clothed some peculiarity of manner in petti- 
coat or jerkin. But his gigantic grasp, his 


force of style and fulness, the fervour of his 





genius and the breadth of his humour, saved 
him, in his really finest work—Volpone, for ex- 
ample, and The Alchemist—from that barren 
unreality which is so tedious in Brome. 
Nothing but excellent acting could give 
animation to The New Exchange, A comedy 
which, in some respects, forms an exception 
to these remarks is The Merry Beggars. It 
has a novel plot. Springlove, the hero of the 
piece, had been taken in his childhood from 
@ roving crew of vagabonds into the house 
of a country gentleman, who gave him a 
good education, and eventually made him 
his steward. The young man behaves him- 
self in a most exemplary manner, except 
that always when the spring comes round, he 
feels the stirring of the wild blood in his 
veins, longs to shuffle off respectability, and 
betakes himself to the companionship of the 
next band of gipsies who pass the gates. 
His patron, Oldrents, reasons with him in 
vain :— 
“ Can there be found no means to preserve life 

In thee, but wandering like a vagabond ? 

Does not the sun as comfortably shine 

Upon my gardens as the opener fields ? 

Or on my fields as others more remote ? 

Are not my walks and greens as delectable 

As the highways and commons? Are the shades 

Of sycamore and bowers of eglantine 

Less pleasing than of bramble or thorn hedges, 

Or of my groves and thickets than wild woods ? 

Are not my fountain waters fresher than 


The troubled streams, where every beast does 
drink ? 

Do not the birds sing here as sweet and lively 

As any other where? Is not thy bed more soft, 

And rest more safe, than in a field or barn ? 

Is a full table, which is called thine own, 

Less curious or wholesome than the scraps 

From other trenchers, twice or thrice translated ?” 


He cannot by this prosy harangue extin- 
guish what Springlove describes as 


“ This inborn strong desire of liberty 
In that free course, which he detests as shameful.” 


As soon as the voice of the cuckoo is 
heard, and the beggars’ camp appears, off he 
darts to join their crew. The “Scéne de 
la Vie de Bohéme,” which introduces us to 
the merry beggars, forms a good finale to 
Act I. In the next act two pairs of lovers, 
fine gentlemen and ladies, who have been 
somewhat crossed in their respective affec- 
tions by a judicious father, appear upon the 
stage. They want to work off the dulness 
of their country-house existence, Spring- 
love’s passion for the fields infects them. 
They resolve suddenly to join the crew. 
Then follows an amusing contrast between 
the real enjoyment which Springlove takes 
in the thieving, whining, begging life of the 
gipsies, and the affected satisfaction of the 
fine folk, each of whom in his heart is sick 
of the whole escapade, and scandalised at 
the customs to which he must conform, while 
none is willing to confess the failure to his 
friends. Enough has been said about this 
play to indicate its motives. The situation 
is well sustained throughout, and the con- 
clusion is agreeably romantic. The manners 
of the beggars seem copied from reality, and 
their language is an interesting repertory of 
Elizabethan slang. But what makes the 
comedy remarkable under another aspect, is 
its full expression of that delight in a free, 
roving life, the life of adventure and close 
companionship with nature—the école buis- 
soniere of existence—which is so strong a 





characteristic of the English. We find it 
in the Robin Hood ballads. We find it 
again in As you Like it. Brome in The 
Merry Beggars has adjusted it to the valet’s 
point of view. This play is one of the few 
Jacobean comedies revived in the last cen- 
tury. To the comparative regularity of his 
plot, the sobriety of his language, and his 
knowledge of stage requirements, Brome 
owed an honour denied to far nobler drama- 
tists of his time. The affinity between the 
comedies which were not immediately 
before the closing of the theatres under the 
Commonwealth and the subsequent taste of 
the nation, involves a question of some in- 
terest which can here be only indicated. 
Are there not signs in the work of our Jast 
playwrights of the Elizabethan succession 
to make it probable that the drama of the 
Restoration would, in the natural course of 
evolution, have been produced out of the 
elements already developed on the stage, even 
without the intervention of French models, 
and supposing that the Puritans had never 
got the upper hand ? J. A. Symonps. 








History of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. 
Translated from the Unpublished MS. of 
Professor Petit by Charles de Flandre,. 
F.S.A.Scot., Edinburgh. (London : Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1874.) 


Tus book has a curious history. Written: 
in French, and encouraged by the Empress: 
Eugénie, the fall of the Napoleon dynasty 
has led to its being first published in a 
well-done English translation by M. de 
Flandre. Rumour adds that it was intended 
as a preliminary to the name of Mary Stuart 
being placed as a saint in the Calendar of 
the Church of Rome. Not the less, though 
written from an avowedly Roman Catholic: 
point of view, is it a forcible argument in» 
favour of Mary’s conduct generally, as well 
as her innocence from the four principal 
charges of undue familiarity with Riccio, of 
a criminal connexion with Bothwell, of 
being privy to Darnley’s murder, and to 
Babington’s plot. It certainly belies the 
motto which the ex-Empress contributes to 
it—‘‘ Quand on est malheureux on n’a pas 
beaucoup d’amis”’—for it adds the translator 
as well as the author to the host of devoted 
partisans whom the misfortunes of Mary 
have attracted to her. There is little in it,. 
and in particular no new documents of any 
importance, which may not be found im 
the recent works on the same side—Miss 
Strickland’s full and able life, Mr. Hosack’s 
masterly monograph, Mr. Caird’s résumé 
of the leading points in the great contro- 

versy, and Mr. Meline’s telling though in- 

temperate dissection of the serious errors 
of Mr. Froude. But it possesses one ad- 

vantage over these writers, except Miss 
Strickland—that it presents not merely a 
discussion of isolated points, but a continu- 

ous narrative of the romantic and mysterious 
life, about which men dispute as fiercely as 

when Buchanan wrote his Detection, and 

Lesley his Defence, whether it was that of a 

saint and martyr, or of a hypocrite and mur- 

deress. A Roman Catholic like M. Petit 

has a farther advantage over defenders who 

do not believe her creed, that he is able and 

willing to support her general policy as well 
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as to acquit her of the special accusations. 
There are in his book many passages of 
sentimental commonplace which will delight 
writers, like Mr. Froude, who believe the 
controversy is kept alive solely by senti- 
ment; but such is not its general tenor. 
On the contrary, whether we accept its con- 
clusions or not, the impartial reader will 
admit that it contains both facts and argu- 
ments which well deserve consideration. The 
truth is—and it is the first step towards 
a correct estimate of this period of his- 
tory, and of the character of Mary—her 
life has concentrated in it as many and as 
difficult questions of conflicting evidence 
as have been ever presented to the tribunal 
of history. Unfortunately no one—with the 
exception of Mr. Tytler, and perhaps of Mr. 
Burton—has approached the subject except 
as an advocate. The false and pernicious 
paradox of Bossuet, which M. Petit has the 
naive candour to quote—‘ D’aller faire le 
neutre ou l’indifférent sous prétexte que 
j’écris une histore, serait faire au lecteur une 
illusion trop grossiére ”—might be inscribed 
on almost every book connected with Queen 
Mary. 

The general issue, to use a legal ex- 
pression, is much simpler than the special 
issues raised with regard to her conduct. 
Her policy, almost from the cradle to the 
grave, was a Roman Catholic policy. It 
was determined for her, in the first instance, 
by circumstances beyond her control, which 
sent her, in 1548, a child of six, to France, 
the betrothed bride of the Dauphin. Edu- 
cated in convents and palaces, she learnt 
the wisdom of the Romish Church and the 
Court of France, and, allowance made for 
the panegyrics of courtiers, there is as little 
reason to doubt her accomplishments as her 
personal charm. Brantdme celebrates her 
Jearning and natural talents, calls her a 
human goddess, and tells us that Charles IX. 
**counted his brother too happy in having 
enjoyed so beautiful a princess, and that he 
ought not to regret his death in the tomb, 
since he had possessed in this world this 
beauty, though for so short a time.” Her 
politic uncles, who planned the marriage, 
thought more of the three deeds she signed on 
its eve, by which she gave the kingdom of 
Scotland to her husband should she die 
childless ; in case the Scotch should resist, 
assigned to him the possession of it until 
a million of pieces of eight were repaid him 
for her education; and declared that these 
deeds expressed her real mind, whatever she 
might afterwards publish by desire of Par- 
liament. Though her youth is pleaded in 
extenuation for this treason to her people, 
the plea is scarcely consistent with the 
intelligence she showed in her letters of this 
period, and it will be remembered that shortly 
before her death she transferred Scotland to 
Philip of Spain, unless her sonshould embrace 
the Romish faith. She accepted with zeal 


the creed in which she had been brought - 


up. She was forced by the death of Francis 
to return to Scotland, a land spoken of, in 
the language she was accustomed to hear, 
as a country of savages, although her beauty, 
according to Brantéme, made the uncouth 
dress of its inhabitants, worn by her, sur- 
pass the French or the Italian mode. 
Here she found the new doctrines of the 





Reformation, which she told the Pope 
she regarded as damnable, making rapid 
progress. Her conduct towards the Pro- 
testants has been represented as an early 
example of enlightened toleration with as 
much reason as it has been denied that 
Knox and the Reformers were intolerant, 
The fact is that, as she never had it in her 
power to persecute, the credit of never having 
done so in such circunistances is not great. 
That, on the other hand, she was herself 
persecuted in the exercise of her religion is 
certain, and this persecution confirmed her 
in it. It is not, however, to be overlooked 
that she argued with Knox, despite his 
rudeness, in such a way as seems to have 
given him momentary hopes of a conversion, 
as she afterwards did with the dignitaries 
of the English Reformed Church; nor, 
assuming that her marriage with the Pro- 
testant Bothwell was against her will, that 
she was quite willing to marry the Protestant 
Norfolk. When we read in the letters that 
she was all the time writing to the Pope, car- 
dinals and Catholic bishops, of her devotion 
to the Church, in which she would live and 
die, of her regret at being unable to send 
Scotch bishops to Trent, and the like, we 
are not, indeed, disposéd to see in this part 
of her conduct profound dissimulation, but 
rather the policy of one who would yield 
even in religion a good deal, but not all, to 
gain her ends. To a Protestant it will ap- 
pear that a creed which admits sacerdotal 
absolution affords temptations for such a 
policy; but if he is a fair observer, he must 
have noted instances of it where such temp- 
tations have not existed. If this, then, was 
her general policy, what light does it throw 
on the special charges? We think, with 
the doubtful exception of the Bothwell 
marriage, and her share in Babington’s plot, 
none whatever. That she was a professed 
and devoted, though not always a quite con- 
sistent Catholic, affords no presumption that 
she committed adultery or murder. But 
neither does it prove the reverse. There 
have been great criminals who have pro- 
fessed this as well as other creeds. The im- 
probability of her submitting to marry a 
heretic of her own frée will would have 
been considerable, had it not been that she 
certainly sought for such an alliance with 
Norfolk. Historians, therefore, will con- 
demn or praise her policy according as they 
regard it as a good or a bad thing for man- 
kind that the Reformation in England and 
Scotland succeeded ; but each of the specific 
charges must be considered on its own 
merits. 

The charge with reference to Riccio rests on 
evidence which lies in narrow compass. He 
was beyond doubt raised by Mary above his 
station, and became her favourite, a cha- 
racter of which the history of absolute 
monarchs has afforded too many odious ex- 
amples. This was enough to account for the 


-hatred of the Scotch nobles and the jealousy 


of Darnley. But when the monarch was a 
queen on bad terms with her husband, sus- 
picion was certain to arise, as it did, that he 
was loved as well as favoured. Was this 
suspicion well founded? Darnley believed 
it, but afterwards disavowed his belief. His 
weak character renders his belief and his dis- 
avowal equally worthless. Ruthven asserted 





it in the plainest terms in his narrative of the 
murder, but the obvious motive of shifting 
the guilt from himself and his fellow-con- 
spirators makes his testimony untrustworthy. 
Bedford and Randolph reported it to Cecil 
from Berwick three days before the execution 
of the plot, but they also were by their own 
confession themselves privy to the general 
design, though not to the barbarous manner 
in which it was carried out. De Foix, the 
Frenchambassador in London, communicated 
it to his Court as one of the two principal 
causes of the murder told to the Queen of 
England. Mr. Froude, in quoting the analysis 
of his despatch printed by Teulet, alters its 
terms, and leaves his readers who do not 
consult the original, to believe that De Foix 
states this as his ownopinion. Such a mode 
of dealing with authorities cannot be too 
severely censured. But De Foix accom. 
panies his report with no indication of dis- 
belief. The reasoning of M. Petit—that as 
the incident which De Foix reports of Riccio 
being found by Darnley in a closet off Mary’s 
bedchamber at one in the morning, “en 
chemise couvert seulement d’une robbe 
fourée,” is said to have occurred only a few 
days before the murder, it could not have 
been the principal cause of the murder, 
which had been undoubtedly planned some 
time before—does not appear to us con- 
clusive against its truth. He derives a 
better argument from the fact that Knox 
does not directly charge her with guilt ; but 
Knox’s references to Riccio are of an inci- 
dental character, and his declaration that 
Riccio was justly punished ‘‘ for abusing the 
Commonwealth, and for his other villany 
which we list not to express,” is certainly not 
fairly represented by saying, as Petit does, 
that he merely calls Riccio “ foolish.” 

It is argued that all this is merely the 
suspicion of her enemies ; but it is suspicion 
to which her own conduct gave rise. It cer- 
tainly is not, however, proof of guilt, and 
grave suspicion is all that even hostile writers 
allege. 

Her complicity in Darnley’s murder, and 
the charge of a guilty love for Bothwell, 
have usually been supposed to hang toge- 
ther. We cannot examine the complicated 
evidence upon which these accusations rest 
in detail. The external circumstances : her 
resentment at the authors of Riccio’s assas- 
sination, the favour she showed to Bothwell 
from that time forward, her evasive letters 
to Lennox, Bothwell’s pretended trial, her 
declaration before the Court of Session— 
which Petit by a strange mistake calls the 
ecclesiastical session—of his innocence, her 
hasty marriage, which she refused to repu- 
diate until he could no longer serve her, the 
reluctance of her representatives at York 
and Westminstér, while making a general 
denial, to enter into a special investigation of 
the facts—make so strongly against her, that 
had it not been for the production of the 
Casket Letters and the suspicious deposition 
of Paris, there would now have been little 
doubt of her guilt. But the proofs, which 
Mr. Hossack first completely collected, of the 
way in which this part of the evidence was 
tampered with or procured, and of the un- 
doubted privity in the murder of Darnley as 
shown by the Craigmillar Bond, and the 
meeting at Ainslie’s supper of most of those 
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who afterwards accused her, have given room 
to the ingenious argument of her defenders, 
who, without paying due regard to these ex- 
ternal circumstances, seem to think that they 
have established her innocence when they 
have shown that false evidence was adduced 
to prove her guilty. 

e mystery of the Casket Letters has 
not yet been solved, but it is impossible to ac- 
cept them in their present condition as valid 
proofs against the Queen. Hardly any one 
now does so except Mr. Froude, who wholly 
ignores the evidence against them. Hven 
if the strange story of the capture of Dal- 
gleish, Bothwell’s servant, “ with the small 
gilt coffer, not fully a foot long, garnished 
in sundry places with the Roman letter F 
under a king’s crown,” by Morton, on July 
20, 1567, and the manner in which some of 
them were first secretly shown to the Com- 
missioners at York, and afterwards the 


‘ whole, with the two doubtful pre-contracts 


of marriage with Bothwell and the sonnets, 
were produced at Westminster, but never 
shown to Mary’s advisers, did not raise 
suspicions as to their authenticity, the con- 
tents of the copies which now remain have 
never been satisfactorily explained on the 
hypothesis that they were addressed by Mary 
to Bothwell. M. Petit, following Mr. Hosack, 
points out the internal evidence against them : 
the differences between the mch and 
Scotch copies, as in the passage in the first 
letter, where “I am irkit”’ is translated “je 
suis toute nue” (naked); and the fourth 
letter, where the expression “mak gude 
watch” is inserted so as to completely 
change the sense; the anachronism of re- 
ferring to Huntly as “your brother-in-law 
that was,” in the eighth letter, before the 
divorce of Bothwell from his sister; the 
startling verbal agreement between Mary’s 
account of a conversation with Darnley in the 
second letter, and Crawford’s account of the 
same conversation in his deposition at West- 
minster ; the extraordinary notanda in the 
middle and at the end of the same letter, one 
of which is “of the erle of Bothwell.” On 
the other hand, no conclusive theory of 
what they really are has been proposed by 
Mary’s defenders. The most ingenious 
certainly is that of Mr. Hosack, who believes 
that the first and second letters from Glas- 
gow, and the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
from Stirling, are forgeries; while the third, 
fourth, and fifth, of which alone it appears 
probable that the French originals or direct 
copies are still extant, were written by 
Mary, not to Bothwell, but to Darnley. It 
is strongly in favour of this view that these 
three letters, with the exception of the in- 
terpolation of the words “mak gude watch ” 
in the Scotch version of the fourth, contain 
nothing damnatory, and are much more 
like letters to a husband than to a crimingl 
accomplice; the reference to two marriages, 
@ private and a public, in the third letter, 
agrees with what is ascertained to have 
been the fact as regards Darnley, who was 
privately married to Mary at Stirling, 
before her public marriage in Edinburgh, on 
July 29, 1565. M. Petit does not appreciate 
the force of this view, and rests too much 
on difficulties as to their exact dates, which, 
as the letters themselves are undated, cannot 
count for much. Mr. Hosack’s hypothesis, 





however, so far as we know never before 
stated, is not without its own difficulties. For 
if some of the letters are genuine, how are we 
to account for the denial by Lesley of the au- 
thenticity of any of them? and how did 
Mary’s accusers procure her letters to Darn- 
ley? It may, however, be fairly argued that 
itisnotincumbenton herdefenders to show the 
origin of the fraud, or even its exact nature ; 
it is enough for them if the letters are not 
worthy of credit, and so much we think they 
have proved. Nor is it possible to trust the 
depositions of Paris, which were not published 
till after his execution, and were taken when 
his life or death depended on the word of 
Murray. It is impossible to read these depo- 
sitions without detecting in them the cowardly 
assassin ready to tell any story in the vain 
hope of saving his life. The deposition of 
Crawford is less suspicious. Even Mr. 
Hosack appears to credit it, and to suppose 
the passage in the Casket Letter relating 
Darnley’s conversation with Mary to have 
been copied from it. M. Petit also uses it as 
genuine. Neither writer seems to observe 
that the conclusion of Crawford’s deposition 
plainly incriminates Mary, for Crawford 
states in it, that having expressed his opinion 
to Darnley that the Queen took him away 
more like a prisoner than her husband, Darn- 
ley answered 


“he thought little lesse himselfe, and feared him 
selfe ; indede save the confidence he had in her 
romise onelye, notw'standinge he would goe wt 
er, and put him sellfe in her hands, thoughe she 
showlde cutte hys throate, and besowght God to 
be judge unto them bothe.” 

Unable to accept the Casket Letters and 
the deposition of Paris as valid evidence, 
but equally unable to dissociate Mary from 
the charge of complicity with Bothwell, after, 
if not before, the assassination, her connex- 
ion with that “ gallant, rash, and hazardous 
young man” ap to us to have been 
one of policy, and not of love. The attempt 
of M. Petit and her other vindicators to show 
that she was a passive instrument in his 
hands, cannot be maintained consistently 
with the facts, or with her resolute character 
at other crises of her life. On the other hand, 
apart from the Casket Letters, thereis nothing 
to show that passionate love which her ene- 
mies then laid to her charge, and which has 
been the theme of the later romance of his- 
tory. It seems fatal to this latter view that, 
though Bothwell survived till 1575, not a 
word of communication passed between them 
after the surrender at Carberry Hill, on June 
15, 1567, put an end to her one month’s 
marriage. What seems most probable is that 
she accepted Bothwell as the only man in 
Scotland able and willing to play an inde- 
pendent part, and save her from that fierce 
aristocracy which had determined that, 
though she might reign, she should not 
govern. ; 

The recently-discovered papal dispensa- 
tion which made his marriage with Lady 
Janet Gordon valid in the eyes of the Church, 
and consequently that with Mary null, is 
slightly touched on by M. Petit, as might 
be expected. It cannot, we think, have been 
unknown to Mary, who had taken an active 
interest in the jage. 

Babington’s Plot is treated by M. Petit ina 
separate dissertation, but with less care than 





the earlier part of Mary’s history. He seems 
to think that her long captivity, Elizabeth’s 
dissimulation, and the unfairness of a trial 
which allowed no proper defence to be made, 
and in which the evidence against her 
had been procured by Walsingham’s spies, 
throw an onus of proof upon those whe 
now accuse her which they cannot discharge. 
This position, however, cannot be conceded. 
The evidence, such as it is, exists, and must 
be considered. The point in dispute is nar- 
rowed to this: whether, besides the general 
knowledge and approval by Mary of Babing- 
ton’s plot for her own escape and the inva- 
sion of England, she was privy to his design 
against the life of Elizabeth. Her letter of 
July 17, 1586, exists only in the decipher- 
ment of Philips; and M. Petit, following the 
theory of Prince Labanoff, charges Philips 
with having interpolated the passage in the 
letter, as well as added the postscript, which 
alone refer to the Design of the six gentle- 
men. The postscript was not found along 
with the official copy of the letter, but is a 
separate paper, discovered by Tytler in the 
State Paper Office in 1842. Mr. Froude urges 
with force that it is extremely improbable 
that Philips would have preserved and en- 
dorsed a draft of a forgery which he did not 
afterwards use, for this postscript, unlike the 
letter itself, does not purport to have been 
acknowledged by Babington or by Mary’s 
secretaries, Nau and Curle; and he makes 
the ingenious conjecture that it was an addi- 
tion to the letter which Curle, in a note to 
Emilio, the carrier of the letter to Babington, 
requests him to forbear from using, until he 
should “‘ put the whole at more leisure in 
better order.” Mr. Froude also answers Prince 
Labanoff’s argument as to the detention of 
the letter for eleven days, by showing it was 
due to Philips’ absence from Lichfield, where 
it wassenttohim. Neither of these things is, 
however, conclusive against the interpolation 
of the passage in the body of the letter, where 
certainly it appears not quite consistent with 
the context. Babington’s acknowledgment 
of the authenticity of the letter is made 
without any qualification, but too much im- 
portance seems to be attached to the more 
qualified expressions of Nau and Curle. The 
strength of the case against Mary does not, 
however, rest on this passage nearly so much 
as on the fact that Babington had certainly 
communicated to her the design against 
Elizabeth’s life, and that she gave him a 
general approval. Had he succeeded, it is 
scarcely to be doubted that Mary would have 
rewarded him, as she did Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh, the murderer of Murray. 
M. Petit remarks: “I cannot say if at 
heart Mary did or did not hate Elizabeth ; 
this much, however, is certain, that she 
never spoke ill of her, while all her letters 
breathe gentleness and conciliation.” In 
like manner Mr. Froude has tried to paint 
Elizabeth struggling as a woman and a 

ueen to save her royal sister, whose death 
gurleigh and Walsingham felt to be neces- 
sary for the security of her throne ; but the 
truth appears to be that, in an age in which 
dissimulation was deemed necessary to state- 
craft, both amg were adepts in the art of 
deception. Mary was, however, the more 
finished mistress of that art. Sixty different 
ciphers were found amongst her papers ; for 
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twenty years she had been kept prisoner 
without power to escape, but with full 
opportunities for plotting. She plotted with- 
out ceasing, conscious that she was watched, 
and hence developed a wonderful skill in 
intrigue which has never been surpassed. 
To describe her during this period as a 
helpless innocent in the cruel grasp of 
Elizabeth, willing to kiss the hand that was 
ready to shed her blood, is a complete per- 
version of history. She was pulling the 
wires, not in Scotland and England only, ‘but 
over all Europe, not merely for her own 
escape, but for the destruction of the Pro- 
testant queen and constitution of England. 
The selfish ends of the great Catholic princes, 
the feebleness of the Catholic party in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and the skill of Elizabeth’s 
ministers baffled her. At last, in Babington’s 
plot and the prospect of the Spanish in- 
vasion, she seemed to secure the realisation 
of her hopes; but the detection of that plot 
brought her own ruin, and the wreck of the 
Armada that of the Roman Catholic cause in 
Britain. Caught in the toils of Walsingham, 
she played the part of a martyr ina way 
that has deceived more than half the world. 
‘She has still almost all Catholics, most 
-women anda considerable number of men 
-who are not Catholics, on her side. But the 
student who reads history to discover truth 
cannot pronounce herinnocence proved either 
of Darnley’s murder or of the attempt on 
Elizabeth’s life. Ai. J. G. Mackay. 








The Heart of Africa: Three Years’ Travels 
and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions 
of Central Africa, from 1868 to 1871. By 
Dr. Georg Schweinfurth. Translated by 
Ellen E. Frewer. With an Introduction 
by Winwood Reade. In Two Volumes. 
With Maps and Woodcut Illustrations. 
(London: Sampson Low, 1873.) 

(First Notice.) 

‘Ir was perhaps inconsiderate in a savant 

‘like Dr. Schweinfurth to give his book a popu- 

‘lar title, but it really is a good one. He 

could ‘not possibly have chosen a truer. If 

the outline of Africa may be likened to the 
section of an irregularly-shaped pear, the 
region to which Schweinfurth penetrated— 
and which he has been the first to thoroughly 
explore and fully describe—is the core of the 

pear. This region, oe over 75,000 

square miles, lies between 3° 30’ and 8° N., 

and 26° and 30° E., and is conspicuous on 

recent maps, particularly French and Ger- 
man, by a gridiron-like patch of rivers all 
running side by side together north-westward 
to the Bahr el Arab and Bahr el Ghazal, 
which hold their straight course from west 
to east, between the eighth and tenth 
parallels of north latitude. The Bahr el 

Ghazal, receiving in its course the Bahr el 

Gebel and Giraffe, which drain the Albert 

and Victoria lakes and southern Nile region 

generally, flows on due west to its confluence 
with the Gobat, where, striking northwards, 
the united rivers flow on as the White Nile 
to Khartoom, where, joined by the Blue 

Nile from Abyssinia—the eastern Nile region 

—the main stream of the Nile begins. ‘The 

Heart of Afriva ” is the western Nile region 

therefore—in which arise the springs of the 

head waters of the numerous affluents of the 





Bahr el Ghazal, the only westward tributary 
of the Nile—‘‘ the river of Egypt.” The 
Bahr el Ghazal was first entered, in 1854, by 
a native merchant of Khartoom. He was 
followed, in 1856, by Petherick ; and in 1863 
Mile. Tinné, with Von Heuglin and Steudner, 
extended their explorations from the land- 
ing place of Meshera el Rek across the 
Dinka country and across the affluents 
of the Bahr el Ghazal westward along 8° N. 
as faras the Dyoor, and the Dembo. The 
Italian Piaggia had also obliquely traversed 
this Western Nile region to its south-west 
limits, to the country of the Niam-Niam, 
among whom he lived for a year. Schwein- 
furth, after leaving the Bahr el Ghazal at 
Meshera, went south-west eighty miles to 
Ghattas Seriba; whence he explored the 
country in a general southerly direction 
250 miles across the confluents of the Welle 
to the Seribaof Munza, the King of the canni- 
bal Monbuttoos in 3°30’ N. and 28°10’ E.; 
and returning to Ghattas Seriba, he wandered 
rather than ‘explored westward, 150 miles, 
to Gudyoo in 26° E. and 7°15’ N. It was 
thus the western and southern confines of 
the great basin of the tributaries of the 
Bahr el Ghazal which Schweinfurth actually 
traversed, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that there is scarcely a single stream of the 
Nile, of this Western Nile region, which he 
did not cross, and was not able to map in 
the course of his two journeys. This is the 
most interesting of the many valuable 
geographical results of his travels. 

Schweinfurth (ii. 113) expressly disclaims 
having found any new source of the Nile, 
and yet he is the only European who has 
ever seen a living fountain of the White 
Nile: 

“Mount Baginze (29° 15’ E. and 4° 30’ N.) 
is only four miles to the SSE. of Damvo, but this 
short distance has to be accomplished by a cir- 
cuitous and troublesome route leading across dee 
fissures and masses of loose rock, and often throug: 
grass of enormous height. Half-way we came to a 
rapid brook hastening along through a deep cleft, 
which we were able to leap across. This was the 
source of the Dyoor. It was the first actual 
source of any of the important affluents of the 
White Nile to which any European traveller had 
ever penetrated. My Niam-Niam escort, who 
were natives of the district, positively asserted ‘that 
this brooklet was the Sway, and thus plainly demon- 
strated that, however insignificant this little vein of 
running water op oe appear, they were accustomed 
to consider it as the highest section of the waters 
that contributed to the formation of the Dyoor. 
The Sway, they said, was the largest and loftiest 
river of their land; Baginze was their loftiest 
mountain; and this was the most important 
stream that issued from its clefts.” (ii. 213, 214.) 


But his greatest geographical discovery 
was of that part of the watershed of the 
Western Nile basin inhabited by the Niam- 
Niam, and of the water-parting defined by 
the westward flow of the river Welle. He 
had reached the water-parting between the 
Lendukoo and Mbwole, about 28° 30’ E. 
and 4° 30’N., on his first route southward to 
Munza’s Seriba :— 


“The direction which the river Lindukoo was 
taking appeared to me to be exactly the reverse of 
that in which flowed the current of the Yabboo; 
and in spite of the positiveness on the part of the 
guides, all their statements left my mind uncon- 
vinced, and in a state of considerable perplexity. 
But two months later, when I had again to cross 





the river some distance further to the east, my 
presentiment was thoroughly confirmed. The 
formation of the land just here is very uneven and 
es uite in contrast to what it was ob- 
served to 


both previously and subsequent! 
upon our pregnens. AWith the indehon then t 
was bidding well to the district of the Nile: 
Many as there had been before, who had under- 
taken to explore the mighty river to its fountain- 
head, here was I, the first European coming 
from the north, who yet had ever ‘traversed the 
watershed of the Nile. Upon this memorable 
day of my life I confess I had no real knowledge 
of the significance of the soil upon which my steps 
were tarrying, for as yet I could know nothing of 
the configuration of the country before us. e 
revelation of the truth about this watershed only 
became apparent to me after I had gathered and 
weighed the testimony of the Niam-Niam, which 
sufficiently demonstrated that the next river, the 
Mbwole, belongs to the system of the Welle. This 
river Dow was ean ae to me ; and to unravel the 
hydrographical perplexities which surrounded it, 
continued throughout my journey to puzzle my 
brain ; certainly I was satisfied it oul never be 
= into unison with any of the tributaries of 
the Sway.” (i. 493-494.) 


A little patience and the problem was 
solved. 


“At length the attainment of my cherished 
hopes seemed close at hand. The prospect was 
held out that on the 19th of March we might ex- 

t to arrive at the Welle. The way to the river 
ed us due south, and we went onwards through 
almost uninterrupted groves of plantains, from 
which the huts, constructed of bark and rotang 
very skilfully sewn together, in and again 

ped out. A march of scarcely two leagues 

— us to the bank of the noble river, which 
rolled its deep dark flood majestically to the west, 
in its general aspect suggesting a resemblance to 
the Blue Nile. For me it was a thrilling moment, 
that can never fade from my memory. My sensa- 
tion must have been like Mungo Park’s on the 20th 
of July, 1796, when, for the first time, he planted 
his foot upon the shore of the mysterious Niger, 
and answered once and for all the great goons 
phical question of the day—as to whether its 
waters rolled to the east or to the west. Here, 
then, I was upon the very bank of the river, attest- 
ing the western flow of the water, about which the 
contradictions and inconsistencies of the Nubians 
had kept up my junflagging interest ever since we 
set out from Khartoom. Whoever has any ac- 
quaintance with the indistinctness that ever 
attaches to the statements of those who would 
attempt to describe in Arabic the up-current or 
the down-current of a river, will ily compre- 
hend the eagerness with which I yearned to catch 
the first glance of the waters of which the rippling 
sound, as they washed the stony banks, came 
through the bushes to my strained and listening 
ear. If the river should flow to the east, why 
then it solved the problem, hitherto inexplicable, 
of the fulness of the water in Lake "Mwootan 
[Baker's Albert Nyanza]; but if, as more likely, it 
should go toward the west, then, beyond a doubt, 
it was independent altogether of the Nile system. 
A moment more and the question was set at rest. 
Westerly was the direction of the stream, which 
consequently did not belong to the Nile at all; it 
was in all likelihood not less than 186 miles dis- 
tant from the north-western coast of Lake ’Mwoo- 
tan [Albert Nyanza], and at the numerous rapids 
which are formed in its upper course, it rises 
almost to the level of the lake, even if it does not 
attain a still higher altitude.” (i., 548, 549.) 

The Welle had all the character of a moun- 
tain stream, and the result of Schweinfurth’s 
enquiries seemed to demonstrate most satis- 
factorily that to the south-west of Munza’s 
Seriba the land takes a decided rise, breaking 
into hills and isolated mountains, and that 
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these are none other than the western fringe 
of the ‘‘ Blue Mountains,” which Baker ob- 
served from the farther side of Lake Mwootan, 
or Albert Nyanza, and of which, as he saw 
them from the north-west side of the lake, 
he reckoned the height to be 8,000 feet. 
Schweinfurth identifies the Welle asthe tribu- 
tary of the Shary, the river discovered by 
Denham in 1824, flowing into Lake Tsad. 

The discovery of the Welle of course ex- 
plodes the hypothesis that the Lualaba may be 
a source of the Nile. This is the river which 
forms itself in the great region of water- 
springs to the west of Lake Tanganyika, 
and Livingstone thought might be a source 
of the Nile, a supposition (ii. 186) that 
might have some semblance of foundation 
from its northward course, and the inexplic- 
able volume of water in the Albert Nyanza, 
but which was negatived completely as soon 
as more ample investigation had been made 
as to the comparative level, direction, and 
connection of other rivers, especially of 
Schweinfurth’s Welle. 

Although animated by the simple enthu- 
siasm of all true explorers, Dr. Schweinfurth 
is the most modest of discoverers, and the 
most generous in his recognition of the 
work done by others. This, therefore, 
makes his utterly unjust and unworthy 
attack on Bruce, one of the most learned 
and accurate of the innumerable explorers of 
the Nile basin, all the more pointed and pain- 
ful. It is thus he writes of the sagacious 
philosopher of Kinnaird :— 

“One of the objects contemplated in my journey 
was to show the importance of the Western 
affluents of the Nile which unite in the Gazelle ; 
and I have given evidence that one way and 
another they traverse a region of not less than 
150,000 square miles. When I mention that in 
1863 Speke called the Gazelle ‘an unimportant 
branch,’ and, moreover, that Baker has spoken of 
its magnitude with great depreciation, in reply, I 
might allude to another interesting fact in geo- 
graphical annals. Not only did Bruce a hun- 

years ago suppose that he had disco- 
vered the sources of the Nile in Abyssinia, just 
where a hundred years previously they had been 
marked upon the Portuguese maps ; but he repre- 
sented the Bahrel Abiad as an inconsiderable 
stream, which joined the stream of his discovery 
at Halfaya, Khartoom at that time not being in 
existence. But it is absolutely impossible that 
Bruce could have returned from Senaar to Berber 
along the left bank of the Blue Nile, and could 
have crossed at its mouth from the very spot 
where Khartoom now stands, without being aware 
that close behind him there was rolling its waters 
a stream as broad again as the Blue Nile. The 
plain truth is that the White Nile was overlooked 
and di d because it would have thrown his 
Blue Nile in the shade. Ismail Pasha was quite 
right in saying that every fresh African traveller 
his own private sources of the Nile; but for 


my part I am not at all ashamed to confess that I 
have not found them.” 


Undoubtedly one of the first thoughts 
which spontaneously occur to the reader 
of Dr. Schweinfurth’s great and most in- 
teresting explorations of the Nile is that 
after all we are as far off as ever from the 
true sources of the Nile. The Caput Nili 
in fact continues to be as great a mystery as 
in the days of Herodotus. Schweinfurth has 
now as completely and exhaustively explored 
the Western Nile basin as Bruce did the 

—or Abyssinian ; while Burton, and 
Speke, and Grant, and Livingstone have 





brought back to us a sufficient knowledge of 
the extreme southern limits of the Nile basin 
to prove that neither is the Caput Nili there. 
But Bruce always said that the true head- 
waters of the Nile would be found in the 
mountainous wilds of Kaffa and Narea— 
which remain unexplored to this day, and to 
which he showed that the phenomena of the 
inundation also pointed as the source of the 
Nile (“the river of Egypt”). In vol. iii. p. 
333 (3rd edition), he says that the mountains 
of Kaffa are the highest Jand in Africa ; and 
at page 105 of vol. vii. that the White Nile 
(el Aice) rises in the country south of 
Narea “supplied with perpetual rains,” 
and therefore the White “ never diminishes 
as the (Blue) Nile does, in the latitude of 
whose fountains the rains prevail only at 
stated times.”’ In vol. v. p. 370, he accounts 
for certain appearances of the Nile inunda- 
tion by the bursting of immense marshes in 
the country about Narea; and further on, 
at page 384, he remarks that in latitude 9°, 
in the kingdom of Guigiro (east of Limmou), 
the Zebee runs south or south-east into the 
inner Ethiopia, as do also many other rivers, 
and, “as I have heard from natives of that 
country, empty themselves into a lake, as 
those on the north of the line (Blue Nile, &.) 
do into Lake Tzana.’’ In the same volume, 
at page 332, he says, before March “ green 
boughs and leaves appear floating on the 
Bahrel Abiad;” and at page 370, “ the true 
reason of this appearance is from those 
immense marshes spread over the country 
about Narea and Kaffa..... where the 
water accumulates and is stagnant before it 
overflows into the river Abiad, which rises 
there.” 

The annual inundation of the Nile of 
itself would appear to force us to accept 
whatever river or rivers may arise in Kafla 
and the Galla country as the true sources of 
the Nile ; whether they empty into the Nile 
direct, as the Sobat, or indirectly through 
the Victoria Nyanza, or any other of its 
system of equatorial lakes, as the unknown 
Asua is said to flow, in its course to the 
Nile, through Lakes Zamburu and the Bahri 
Ngo. The inundation of the Nile begins in 
Egypt in June, about St. John’s Day, and 
continues to the end of September. The 
rains on the plateau of the network of the 
Victoria Lake system fall from November 15 
to May 15. The phenomena seem quite 
unrelated ; and it is evident that the com- 
plete explanation of the inundation of the 
Nile necessitates the supposition that there 
are some feeders of the White Nile, the 
flooding of which is complementary to the 
overflow of the equatorial Nile lakes. These 
feeders must also needs be in the Tropic of 
Cancer, in which the rain falls in summer 
and autumn, as it falls in the Tropic of Capri- 
corn in winter and spring; and where can we 
look for them but in the unexplored part of 
the Nile basin lying wide extended between 
Abyssinia and the Equator? In his pas- 
sage through Capricorn, the sun surcharges 
the equatorial lakes with the rains which 
fall from November to May; in his passage 
through Cancer, the rivers of Kaffa, Narea, 
and lla in turn become swollen, and, 
descending into Egypt on the crest of the 
flood of the Victoria and Albert lakes, con- 
stitute there the annual inundation. In 





the passage of the sun through Cancer 
the greatest fall of rain in these regions - 
takes place where the moisture which 
the sun draws in his course is condensed 
against mountain ranges; so that the fur- 
ther we travel westward from the highlands 
of Abyssinia, more and more to the south 
lie the limits of the summer rains in Africa. 
It is clear, therefore, that we must look 
for the rivers which complete the annual 
inundation of the Nile in Egypt, not in 
Schweinfurth’s Western Nile region, but 
amongst those lofty mountains of Ganka, 
Audak, and Narea, to which Bruce pointed 
as the true shrine of the inviolable mystery 
of the Caput Nili. 

Bruce knew perfectly well, and states it, 
as has been shown, over and over again, that 
the perennial stream of the Nile was due 
solely to the White Nile; and that the 
Blue Nile, even in its summer flood, was 
but a tributary. Had an Ainsworth been 
at his elbow, indeed, the map to his travels 
would even possibly have anticipated the dis- 
covery of the great southern Nile lakes, as 
the Portuguese maps, according to Schwein- 
furth, anticipated Bruce’s own discovery of 
the Blue Nile by a hundred years! Dr. 
Schweinfurth has been thoughtlessly as- 
sailed by Mr. Stanley, because he has 
proved, by his discovery of the Welle, 
that Livingstone was manifestly in error 
in supposing that the Lualaba flows to 
the Nile; and at least this might have 
warned him to show a larger consideration 
to the memory of a true man whose de- 
clining life was embittered by the sneers of 
the inventive author of Baron Miinchausen. 

Gzorce Birpwoop. 








Robert Greene’s Leben fund Schriften. Kine 
historisch-kritische Studie. Von Wolf- 
gang Bernhardi. (Leipzig: Verlag der 
Volksbuchhandlung, 1874.) 

Herr Bernuarni’s Life and Works of Itvbert 

Greene is a critical arrangement of such 

biographical and literary notices of the poet, 

as the biographers, especially Dyce, have 
brought together. Unfortunately for him, 
he has had to trust to deductions and state- 
ments not his own, which have often led him 
astray. Thus when Greene says to Marlowe, 

“Ts it pestilent Machivelian policy that thou 
hast studied? . . The broacher of this diaboli- 
cal Atheism is dead . . . ended in despair 

° inherited the portion of Judas . . . 

perished as ill as Julian,” 

Malone, followed by Dyce, interprets this 

to be Francis Kett, burnt at Norwich as a 

heretic in February, 1589, who had been 

fellow at Bennet College at Cambridge while 

Marlowe was there, and therefore had very 

likely been the teacher referred to. This is 

nonsense. The broacher of the Machiavel- 
lian doctrine was Machiavelli, who in 

Greene’s day was generally believed in 

England to have poumes like Judas, by his 

own hand. But Herr Bernhardi adds to the 

error by inferring that it was Kett also who 
persuaded Greene to adopt the temporary 

atheism which he confesses. Kett was a 


thoroughly earnest Unitarian. Marlowe and 
Greene were not of Kett’s school, but of 
that of Hariot, Raleigh, and the Karl of 
Northumberland, which all the old women 
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of the day accused of atheism. No doubt 
they were politiques, and being so, were held 
in about the same estimation as Freemasons 
are now at the Vatican. It is not the special 
error, but the philosophical spirit, the sup- 
posed source of all errors, which is obnoxious 
to religious prejudice. Raleigh in this 
respect was more odious than Kett. Andreas 
Philopater in 1591 tells us of the much- 
frequented “ atheistical’’ school of Walter 
Raleigh, 

“quam modo ita notam et publicam suis in 
aedibus habere dicitur, Astronomo quodam Nicro- 
manceo praeceptore, ut juventutis nobilioris non 
exiguae turmae tam Moysis legem veterem, quam 
novam Christi Domini . . . irridere didicerint.” 
The Astronomer and Necromancer is, of 
course, Hariot, who, according to Richard 
Bame, was Marlowe’s idol. 

“ He affirmeth,” says Bame, “ that Moses was 
but a juggler, and that one Heriots can do more 
than he.” 

Then with respect to dates. Herr Bern- 
hardi gives the date of Greene’s Menaphon 
and Nash’s first coming to London as 1587, 
instead of 1589, not knowing the absolute 
proof of the latter date given by Mr. Pether- 
ham in his edition of Nash’s Almond for a 
Parrot, and places the writing of the epistle 
prefixed to Greene’s Farewell to Folly in 
1587, when the novel was written, instead of 
1591, when the book was first published. 
The latter date is absolutely proved by the 
phrase, “I cannot Martinize,” which occurs 
in the epistle. As Martin Marprelate first 
appeared in 1589, the verb derived from the 
book cannot be older than that date. 

The import of these errors is that they 
have led Herr Bernhardi to give quite un- 
proved dates to Greene’s plays. Thus, the 
preface to Greene’s Farewell to Folly refers 
with the bitterest sarcasm to the play of 
Faire Em and its author. But the first scene 
of Faire Em is a palpable imitation of the 
first scene in Greene’s Friar Bacon. There- 
fore Bacon is the older of the two plays. 
But the preface in question cannot be shown 
to be earlier than 1591, instead of 1587; 
therefore Friar Bacon cannot thereby be 
proved to date from 1586. 

Another chain of reasoning is this: 
Locrine was written in 1587, co Maw before 
the execution of the Queen of Scots, or even 
before the Babington conspiracy in Septem- 
ber 1586. (It must have been so, for it was 
written by one of the then executed Babing- 
ton conspirators, Charles Tylney, and edited 
by W.S.in 1595.) But Locrine has a passage 
imitating some hnes in Greene’s Alphonsus, 
and Alphonsus is a kind of parody of Tam- 
burlaine, and, especially in these lines, directly 
follows some lines of Marlowe’s in that play. 
Therefore Alphonsus is before Locrine, and 
Tamburlaine before Alphonsus; and Tam- 
burlaine must be dated very early in 1586. 

But Locrine also contains two lines ex- 
tracted from Peele’s Farewell to Norris and 
Drake in 1589. I do not therefore say that 
Locrine is later than that. I imagine that 
W.S., the “ ironical censurer ” of other men, 
who had been accused of stealing from Mar- 
lowe and Greene and Peele, was willing to 
show what manner of plays his would be if 
he imitated those models ; and therefore that 
he interpolated passages from Greene and 
Peele into the stilted and tedious old tragedy 





of Locrine, and so set it forth “‘ overseen and 
corrected by W.S.” And at the same time, 
by a double irony, that he wrote a comedy 
in Marlowe’s style, who had no comedy in his 
composition, and stuffed it full of lines taken 
bodily out of Marlowe’s plays, and put into 
the most incongruous company. And thus 
we have the first sketch of the Taming of a 
Shrew. But to return to Locrine. It is 
difficult to believe that such a couplet as the 
following was written seriously :— 

“ For with my swor[r]d, this sharp curtle axe, 

Pll cut asunder my accursed heart—” 
which Thackeray unconsciously imitated in 
his ballad— 
‘‘ Meagher of the Sword, 

’Tis he will steep that battle-axe in Saxon gore.” 

In putting forward this hypothesis, I am 
not bringing myself within the danger of 
Mr. Fleay’s tests, which only apply to Shake- 
speare’s natural offspring—not, I presume, to 
his parodies and pilferings. At any rate 
Locrime, though substantially written before 
September 1586, was subsequently enriched 
with lines taken from Greene’s Orlando and 
Alphonsus and Peele’s Farewell; and so it 
cannot be used to prove that the purloined 
passages were in existence before September 
1586, and Herr Bernhardi’s careful erection 
falls to the ground. ' 

It is not satisfactory to have to make these 
objections. They suggest to us that it is we 
English who are answerable for all this loss 
of time and wasted industry of our German 
fellow-workers. Without careful reprints 
of Greene’s, and Nash’s, and Chettle’s, and 
Harvey’s, and Lodge’s books, the German 
workers on Shakespeare are forced to depend 
altogether on the notices and extracts which 
we give them. And if their defects are 
only due to their defective materials, the 
fault is ours, not theirs. So far as Herr 
Bernhardi has sufficient materials at his dis- 
posal, so far he is generally right. His ex- 
position of the parallelism between Alphonsus 
and Tamburlaime is manifestly correct, and 
his guess that Locrine must be dated before 
the Queen of Scots’ death or the Babington 
conspiracy, though he does not give the 
grounds of his opinion, is a curious approxi- 
mation to the truth. Also his discovery 
that Greene attacks Faire Em in his Fare- 
well to Folly, is an evidence of his careful 
reading ; while his conclusion that the author 
of Faire Em was one of the ‘ gentlemen 
poets” who attacked Greene on the stage 
seems a fair critical deduction. It is hardly 
fair to say that “the English strangely re- 
gard Faire Em as Greene’s.” Dyce did not 
include it in Greene’s works ; and if Phil- 
lipps, in his Theatrwm Poetaruwm, attributed 
it to Greene, on the other hand the librarian 
of Charles II. labelled it as Shakespeare’s. 
Faire Em is a play which deserves much 
more attention than it has yet had on the 
part of those who undertake to investigate 
the relations between Greene and Shake- 
speare. R. Smrrson. 








MINOR HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

History of the English Institutions, By Philip 
Vernon Smith, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. (Riving- 
tons, 1873.) 

Tuts is one of a series of “ Historical Handbooks 

for use in Schools,” and is of a higher character 

than many books of similar design. It includes 





the period from “the settlement of the Angles and 
Saxons in this island” to the time ; and 
the manner in which the various subjects have 
been selected shows a just iation of the task 
which the author had cv : i % “0 makes no 
claim to original research (tho © a to 
have consulted the statutes for hiraself) ut pro- 
fesses to have compiled his work from “standard” 
authorities, of which he gives a short list. It is 
hardly to be expected that handbooks should be 
written on any other principle. They ‘cannot be 
more correct, and must almost inevitably be a 
little less correct, than their sources. y are 
also apt to show some little inconsistencies, through 
the necessity of following one authority in one 
lace and another in another. From such blemishes 
. Smith’s work could not be entirely free ; nor 
is it his fault if, when the guides disagreed, he has 
not always followed the Test. In treating the 
earlier history he would have done better to trust 
Mr. Stubbs, one of whose works he mentions, than 
some other writers. In his preface, for instance, 
Mr. Smith says he has adopted the “modern 
spelling of Teutonic proper names,” by which ex- 
ression he ap to mean that he spells Edward 
dward, and Ethelred Aithelred. Mr. Stubbs, 
the only one of Mr. Smith’s “ authorities” who 
has shown any intimate acquaintance with ancient 
MSS., does not commit himself to the many incon- 
sistencies involved in this change ; nor would any 
ee allow that there was a fixed ortho- 
graphy of proper names in England till long after 
the invention of printing. The question is, indeed, 
one of no real importance to scholars; but it seems 
a pity that boys should learn to pride themselves 
on superior accuracy in spelling when they are 
only being crammed with a crotchet, and a still 
greater pity that they should have all their ideas 
on the subject unsettled by being taught to read 
about Alfred in Mr. Stubbs’ Select Charters, and 
élfred in Mr. Smith’s English Institutions. It 
ought also to be mentioned that, from Mr. Smith’s 
essentially Teutonic point of view, the Latinised 
form “ frithborga” is somewhat out of place in 
his pages ; and, considering the works he has con- 
sulted, it is not easy to understand his statement 
that, when the Teutonic invaders came, “ the ter- 
ritory occupied by each tribe was called a scira.” 
There are two or three other slips which show that 
Mr. Smith has not studied the earlier period for 
himself; but, as a whole, the book may, neverthe- 
less, be described as a useful compendium conscien- 
tiously put together. The plan upon which it is 
written is to give, in the first instance, a continuous 
narrative of each institution or group of institu- 
tions; but there are sections numbered in each 
chapter to correspond with the six periods into 
which the work is divided. A student can, there- 
fore, very readily obtain a general glance at the 
whole of the institutions of any oneperiod by reading 
the whole of the sections which bear the same num- 
ber. He finds (to give an example) a sketch of the 
history of local government by itself, and a sketch 
of the history of imperial or central government by 
itself; but by a simple mode of reference he can 
easily compare any feature in the one with any 
feature in the other, as it appeared during any of 
the six periods, 


A G of Cornish Names, ancient and 
modern, local, family, personal, Sc. : 20,000 Celtic 
and other Names now or formerly in use in Corn- 
wall, with Derivations and Significations for the 
most part conjectural, suggestive, and tentative of 
many, and Lists of unexplained Names about which 
information ts solicited. By the Rev. John Ban- 
nister, LL.D., Vicar of St.Day. (Williams and Nor- 
gate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
J. R. Netherton, 7 Lemon Street, Truro.) 

The recent death of Dr. Bannister recalls to our 
recollection the above work, which we have not 
hitherto noticed. Dr. Bannister’s design has been to 
show how much of the old and but recently extinct 
vernacular of Cornwall is still preserved in its 
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local names, as regards the names of places, family 
and personal names, as found upon in- 
scribed stones and other ancient records. Old 
Dolly Pentreath has had the reputation of hav- 
ing been the last who could speak the Cornish 
. She died in 1778, and that eminent 
pinlologist, Prince Lucien Bonaparte, a few 
years ago, in conjunction with the Vicar of 
the parish of St. Paul, Cornwall, where she 
died, erected a monument to her memory. Dr. 
Bannister, however, has shorn poor Old Dolly of 
her By, by oalting attention to a later Cornish- 
speaking inhabitant in the person of one William 
enner, who lived until 1794. The latest, 
therefore, is nearly a century ago ; and seeing that 
the literary remains in the Cornish language are 
gop scanty, Dr. Bannister has done well 
in his endeavour to excite an interest in this 
ancient Celtic dialect, and to preserve from obli- 
vion such words and names as'yet remain. He 
has with much zeal taken up the subject as a 
labour of love, and his work exhibits considerable 
learning and ingenuity, and marvellous industry 
and perseverance. It does not pretend to he 
exhaustive or complete. Many of the definitions 
are merely tentative, and some it is difficult to 
t. is could searcely be otherwise in # 
work of this nature, as in numerous instances the 
names have become so corrupted as to render it 
almost impossible to discover their original roots. 
It is, however, a work which should have a place 
in the library of every philologist. At the time 
of Dr. Bannister’s death he was engaged in the 
preparation. of a larger work, entitled The Nomen- 
clature of Cornwall, which was almost ready for 
the press, and’ we are glad to hear that the MS. 
has -_ secured by the authorities of the British 
Museum. 


Loudon’s Letters. By Karl Bachberger. (Vienna, 
1873.) 76 pp. ~~ ae 

Lavpon—or, more strictly, Loudon—was one of 
the generals of the time of Maria Theresa and 
Joseph II., whose memory is still popular with 
the Austrian people. Yet, in his lifetime, the 
ambition of Joseph II. for warlike laurels thrust 
him back from the foremost place. The letters 
now published are twenty-five in number, mostly 
addressed to a friend, on von Hochstiitter. 
Though of no special historical importance, they 
are not without interest, as the writer does not 
conceal his opinions on the operations of the Seven 
Years’ War. One letter too, from the General 
to Maria Theresa, should not pass unnoticed, as it 
contains a proposal that a pension destined for 
himself should be transfe to a comrade who 
had been overlooked. Ep1tor. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. W. R. 8S, Ratstow is about to publish the 
course of lectures on Early Russian History, which 
he recently delivered at Oxford. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN have in the press a volume 
of Essays by Professor Blackie, to be called Horae 
Hellentcae, Several of the essays are directed 

ainst some of the views of Grote and Max 

iiller ; and the volume treats of many of the dis- 
puted points of Hellenic philology and antiquity. 


Tx Manchester branch of the New Shakspere 
Society held its first meeting on Monday last, in 
the rooms’ of the Literary Club. Mr. Joseph 
Thompson, a member of the City Council, and 
one of the governors of Owens College, presided, 
and in the course of his opening address, said it 
was peculiarly fitting that a branch of the New 

hakspere Society should be formed in Manchester, 
whose citizens, in the tercentenary year, instead of 
favouring the project of a statue on the Thames 
bankment, or caring for pageantry at Stratford- 
ape had preferred to perpetuate the memory 
of the poet by founding two Shaltspere scholar- 
ships for the encouragement of the study of Eng- 
lish literature—one in its ancient grammar school, 


, Dramatic 
London), was read by Mr. J. H. Nodal, anda brief 
| conversation follow 
, the Rey. A. S. Steinthal, and Mr. Charles wick, 
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and the other in its new Owens 
T. G. Fleay’s on “Metrical Tests as applied to 
oetry ” (sent in proof from the Society in 
in which Mr. George Milner, 
author of The Hist Preston, took . My. 
Steinthal made an e ~ ae reference Othe chief 
promoters of the Society in London, to whom, he 
said, the country owed a debt of itude for their 
services to philological aud to the study 
of the older and literature of England. The 
names of the Mayor of Manchester (Alderman 
Watkin), Sir J yy Town Clerk of Man- 
chester, and Mr. Hugh Mason, late President of 
the Chamber of Commerce, were given in as mem- 
bers of the Society during the evening. 

Fall of Prince Florestan, of Monaco: written 

Himself (Macmillan & Co.). The framework of 
this pleasant jew d’esprit is as follows. By an odd 
concatenation of circumstances, a Wiirtemburg 
cadet educated at Cambri succeeds to the 
principality of Monaco. He drills all his subjects 
of military age, which is a popular measure, as it 
gives the young married men a holiday from their 
wives every week; begins a picture gallery out of 
the profits of the Casino; and alienates the Jesuits 

y trying to introduce lay instruction. Conse- 
quently when he receives Garibaldi, there is an 
émeute, and he abdicates rather than use force or 
—— to obey the Jesuits. By an informal vote 

onaco is annexed to France, and we should have 
heard more about it but for the general election. 
The humour of this kind of thing depends upon 
the ingenuity with which the writer can invent 
fictitious situations to throw light upon the logic 
of real ones. “ Prince Florestan’s” ingenuity is in 
danger of being pointless for want of application, 
as it is impossible to guess what real situations, if 
any, were in his mind ; but the odd audacity of the 
invention will most likely be sufficient to attract 
readers. Individual touches are good, e.g. the 
description of M. Blanc, who in twenty years 
will resemble M. Thiers as much in personal 
2 as he does already in tact, power 
of talking, and the combination of a complete 
absence of fixed. opinions’ upon any subject 
with a decided manner, He wishes, we learn, 
to attract the English, and hesitates between a 
Protestant church and pigeon shooting. There is 
a materialistic doctor quite content to be tolerated 
on condition of always voting with the Jesuits, 
who can quite understand that the Prince “ should 
wish to be thought to wish to make changes,” but 
not that he should wish to make them. “ Prince 
Florestan” is not an Anglomane; he thinks our 
constitutional monarchy is a democratic republic, 
tempered by “ snobbism and corruption.” Our 
“materialistic world of fashion goes alternately 
to Mr. Wilkinson and Canon Liddon, Mr. Haweis 
and Mr. Stopford Brooke, and does not believe a 
word that any of them says—unless it is Mr. 
Haweis; but then, doctrinally speaking, he says 
nothing.” Lest the reader should find “ Prince 
Florestan” too like Mr. Haweis, he is careful to 
intimate that French Radicals had better pretend 
to believe in the immortality of the soul. 

Tue German Government have informed Lord 
Derby that they will allow the Early English Text 
Society to keep the Gottingen MS. of the Cursor 
Munds—which the society is printing side by side 
with three other copies of the work—till December 
1 next, being a year beyond the first six months 
for which the loan of the MS. was granted. The 
time needed for copying all the four MS., of over 
20,000 lines each, composing them, printing, 
correcting and revising proofs by each of them, 
has been, and is, so great, that not more than a 
third of the work is yet done. The book, when 
finished, will be the largest the society has under- 
taken, and contain more comparative matter. The 
Chaucer Society’s “Six-text” Canterbury Tales, 
and the Clarendon Press Wycliffite Versions of 
a are the only books to be compared 
with it. 


The Rev. |, 





A NEw volume of Sernions, by the Rev. H. R. 


-Haweis, of St. James’s, Westmoreland Street, 


Marylebone, called “Speech in Season,” will 
shortly appear (H. 8S. King & Co., publishers), It 
is divided into three books:—I. New Readings— 
which reverse a great many of the popular notions 
about Christianity, showing by a reference to 
history how largely the wo of Christ have been 
misunderstood ; and attempting, by a similar 
method of criticism, to define the relations between 
dogmatic theology and the liberal theology of the 
day. II. Old Problems—in which such matters 
as “Hell,” “Insanity,” ete., are discussed; and 
III. Special Occastons—including the sermon 
preached at Westminster Abbey on the death of 
the late Bishop of Winchester. 

Thoughts for the Times, by the same author, 
ublished 1873 (H. S. King & Co.), is reprinting 
or a sixth edition. 

WE understand that Mr. James Sully has just 
completed for publication.a series of psychological 
essays, which discuss, among other subjects, the 
aesthetic principles of music and of the arts that 
embody human character. The work will be issue 
by Messrs, H. 8. King & Co. 

Mr. Morr11t, of Oriel, will print, in his forth 
coming volume for the Ballad Society, a work of 
George Puttenham (the author of the well-known 
Arte of English Poesie, 1589), which, from the 
neglect of the compilers of bibliographical hand- 
books, has been supposed to be lost, namely, 
his Partheniades, a series of MS. verses, written 
probably for New Year's Day, 1578, in honour of 
the Virgin Queen, Elizabeth, whose beauty, clever- 
ness and goodness he praised highly. The first 
of the series is headed: “The principall addresse 
in nature of a New Yeare’s gifte, seeminge therebye 
the Author intended not to have his name 
knowne,” and runs thus:— 


[Side Note] Parthe: 1. Thaleia. 


“ Gracious Princesse, where princes are in place 
To geue you gold, and plate, and perles of price, 
It seemeth this day, saue your royall advice, 
Paper presentes should haue but little grace. 
But sithe the tyme so aptly serues the case, 

And, as some thinke, youre highness takes delighte 
Oft to pervse the styles of other men, 

And oft your selfe, with Ladye Sapphoes pen, 

In sweet measures of poesye t’endite 

The rare affectes of your hevenly sprighte, 

Well hopes my Muse to skape all maner blame, 
Vttring your honours, to hyde her owners name.” 


How then has Mr. Morfill identified this work 
with Puttenham’s Poem? By finding that its 
sixteenth set of verses contains the line quoted by 
Puttenham in the following extract from his Arte 
of English Poesie :— 

“This considered, I will let one figure enjoy his best 
beknowen name, and call him stil, in all ordinari« 
cases, the figure of comparison, . as when 
we sang of our Soueraigne Lady thus, in the twentieth 
[16th in MS.] Partheniade :— 

‘As faulcon fares to bussardes flight,’” ete. 


The original is in the Cotton Collection in the 
British Museum, Vespasian EF. viii., beginning at 
leaf 169, was printed in the first edition of Nichols’s 
Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, and — in 
Haslewood’s Ancient Critical Essays, 1811; but 
these prints are not entered in Bohn’s Lowndes, or 
Hazlitt, nor does the British Museum catalogue of 
MSS. notice them. Puttenham’s authorship of the 
Partheniades was known to his contemporaries, asthe 
name occurs in the “list of his works taken by 
mister Steevens from a MS, memorandum of Ben 
Jonson,” printed in note ¢ on p. 304 of Ritson’s 
Bibliographia Poetica, Puttenham was proud of 
“ Thames’ two sides,” that “lovely Londone,” 
whose praises our old poets always sang, and the 
Queen’s palaces :— 
—— “tems to sydes ; 

Tems easy for hys easye tydes, 

Built all along with mannours riche, 

Quinborow salt sea, brackish Greenewich ; 

Then that where Britton raygne beyond, 
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The Tower of louely Londone ; 
Westminster old and new Pallace ; 
Richemounte, not great but gorgias ; 
Huge Hampton court, that hath no peere 
For stately roomes and turretts cleere, 
Save Windsor, sett on Barrockes border,* 
That temple of thye noble order, 

The garter of a lovely dame, 

Which gave yt first device and name.” 


The date of the poem seems to be 1578, twenty 
years after the Queen left her studies to ascend the 
throne in 1558 :— 

But O now twentye yeare agon, 

Forsakinge Greece for Albion, 

Where thow about doost rule and raygne. 


Proressor Nervucct and Professor Comparetti 
are going to publish a complete collection of Italian 
popular stories, after the pattern of Grimm’s 
Mahrchen, The work will consist of three 
‘volumes ; two volumes of text containing numerous 
specimens of Italian dialects, and one volume of 
notes, chiefly by Comparetti. The first volume is 
in the press. The work will be published by 
Loescher, Venice. 


From a batch of numbers just received of 
Unsere Zeit, Deutsche Revue der Gegenwart, pub- 
lished fortnightly at Leipzig, by F. A. Brockhaus, 
we select an article by Georg Se on “ Der 
Moderne Englische Sensationsroman,” as likely 
to prove of most interest to readers in this country. 
According to this writer, the history and develop- 
ment of English fiction in the present century 
must be sought for in the works of the three great 
authors, Walter Scott, Lord Lytton, and Charles 
Dickens. To the consideration of them, however, 
but little space is given, for, after a brief summary 
of the peculiarities of each, which does not differ 
much from the views entertained by some of our 
best critics over here, Herr Honegger invites his 
readers to follow him in the study of the most 
modern sensation novels. Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth is designated as the father of this school of 
literature, whose not inconsiderable talent, as dis- 
played in his early works, speedily sank into a 
‘charakterlese Vielschreiberei.” It is curious to 
find Thackeray the next author to be reviewed as 
a sensationalist, but such is the case in this article, 
though the estimate placed upon him is as high 
as his warmest admirers out wish. Thackeray 
depicted the habits of the English gentry; Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe those of the slave-holding aristo- 
cracy of the Southern States—a sufficient reason 
in the eyes of our writer to place the two in 
juxtaposition. After Uncle Tom, however, no- 
thing is to be found to admire in this lady’s 
writings, and he adds that she has irreparably 
damaged herself by the hideous Byron controversy 
stirred up a few years ago. Foremost in the 
school of Dickens is placed Mr, Wilkie Collins, 
and three or four pages,are devoted to a careful 
analysis of the Woman in White; next in the 
same school figures Mr. Edmund Yates, whose 
merits and defects are illustrated by an analysis of 
Land at Last. “ An equally-matched rival in the 
reading world of circulating libraries” with Mr. 
Collins and Mr. Yates is Miss Braddon, whose 
Doctor's Wife is taken as a sample of her powers. 
Herr Honegger’s judgment on this entire phase of 
literature is anything but favourable. It is dis- 
tinguished, he writes, neither by novelty, origin- 
ality, nor by any marked degree of inventive 
power; and the highest effect is attained, when 
the dexterous author, by the ingenuity of his plot, 
can make a sensitive woman's heart beat. “ Im 
ganzen ist’s doch wieder eine Literatur der Ver- 
zweiflung.” 


Tux chief point of interest about Mr. Fleay’s 
first paper before the New Shakspere Society last 
week, was, whether the Ryme-test was alone suffi- 
cient to determine the chronological order of 
Shakspere’s Plays. Mr. Fleay never said that it 
was; butas he used it as the chief test to settle 
his scheme of the succession of the plays, men 


* The edge of Berkshire. 








naturally desired to know what the result of 
applying the test by itself would be. That result 
could not be got from the tables printed in Mr. 
Fleay’s paper, of which copies were distributed 
at the meeting.* The chief table contained only 
numbers of lines from which the result could be 
worked out. Mr. F. D. Matthew, a member of 
the Society’s Committee, has now worked out the 
proportion of rymed 5-measure lines to blank- 
verse 5-measure lines (excluding short lines like 
those of Berowne’s praise of Rosaline, and the 
casket verses in the Merchant of Venice) in all the 
genuine and unmixed Plays, with the following 
result, showing, that however valuable the Ryme- 
test may be—as it is— when used jointly 
with other tests, it alone cannot be trusted to 
settle the right order of Shakspere’s plays. 

Proportion of Ryme to Blank-Verse, 5-measure 


Lines. 

lin 
Love's Labour's Lost . ‘ P 56 
Midsummer Night’s Dream . . 1-2 
Comedy of Errors . ‘ ‘ . 3°02 
Merry Wives . . ° 3°8 
Richard Il. . ‘ 5 . . 39 
Romeo and Juliet . ° . 4:0 
All’s Well . " ‘ ‘ 4 4°4 
Twelfth Night . . ‘ . 6:3 
Troylus and Cressida . : - 103 
As You Like it . g ‘ ea 
Two Gentlemen of Verona . - 18.0 
Macbeth ‘ > : é - 184 
Much Ado . i ‘ - 160 
King John . ° e . - 160 
Henry V._. . . : - 165 
2 Henry IV. : . : - 191 
1 Henry IV. : ‘ , » 195 
Richard III. . a ‘ ‘ « 208 
Merchant of Venice i « 23 
Measure for Measure . . - 215 
Cymbeline . . ; . . 241 
Lear. > r ° " .. es 
Hamlet . ‘ > ‘. . 807 
Othello. ‘ ° F : - 3810 
Coriolanus . a ; é . 60°0 
Julius Caesar ‘ - 66°60 
Antony and Cleopatra . . - 66:0 
Tempest . . . . . 729°0 
Winter's Tale (no rymes) . . infinity. 


Sketch Quartos. 
Merry Wives ; . . r 3°7 
Romeo and Juliet . ‘ : . 5:0 
Henry V.(a pirated copy) . . 25°0 
Hamlet . ‘ . ‘ . ~ 879 

That the Two Gentlemen and Macbeth are 
brought next to one another, Henry V. put after 
Henry IV., while Richard III. is after both, and 
Cymbeline only three places from it, of course 
proves the untrustworthiness of the test as 
a sole guide. But let no one think that it 
is, therefore, without very great value when 
used judiciously with other tests, regard being had 
to the nature of the Plays. Every Shakspere 
student is deeply indebted to Mr. Fleay for his 
work at this and other tests; and that they will 
ultimately lead to the establishment of greater 
certainty as to the order of Shakspere’s Plays, we 
do not doubt. Professor ten Brink has just 
declared his agreement with Mr. Furnivall, in 
believing that the end-stopt line test is the most 
trustworthy general one. But, till the table of its 
results is produced, we can only accept the words 
of the New Society's Prospectus, that this test has 
“exceeding value . . . though, of course, it 
alone is not conclusive.” 

Tue Globe took us to task the other day for 
contradicting a statement made by a contemporary 
about Mr. Gladstone, which has since been acknow- 
ledged to be inaccurate, But why is the press 
to play fast and loose with the private affairs 
of ar fl or eminent persons? The Globe itself, 





* Mr. Fleay desires us tostate that his calculations 
are based on an incorrectly printed table, of which he 
has not had an opportunity of revising the proofs ; and 
that the obvious precaution was not taken of separat- 
ing the verse and prose scenes, and calculating from 
the former only. 





for instance, has recently stated that the Lord 
Chief Justice’s work on Junius is finished and will 
be out in September; this is, of course, utterly 
untrue. The Chief Justice is occupied with the 
correction of the proofs of his judgment in the 
Tichborne case; and the manuscript’ of the 
AcADEMY articles on Junius is in the state of 
readiness in which it was when the work was 
broken off by the Geneva arbitration. 


In Fedrelandet for March 11, Dr. C. Rosenberg, 
the distinguished Danish writer, gives a detailed 
criticism of Mr. Gosse’s recently-published volume 
of poems. 

Tue following extract from a letter written by 
one of the leaders of the conservative Brahma- 
Samaj, Rajnarain Bose, after reading Professor 
Max Miilter’s Lecture on Missions, in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, will show that at present the conser- 
vative party of the B: jj exercises a 
more powerful influence on the native mind than 
as Chunder Sen and his more progressive 

ends :— 


“Tt gives us great satisfaction to see that justice is 
done in the lecture to Babu Debendranath Tagore and 
the old Brahma-Samaj, a thing rarely done by Euro- 
pean writers. ; 

“Tf the Christian missionaries of our country acted 
up to the advice given them by the lecturer: in the 
spirit of true religion, Christianity would be presented 
in a more favourable aspect to the natives of India. 

“The perusal of the lecture gives rise to one reflec- 
tion, which is, that the phenomenon of true believers in 
God, calling themselves followers of the true form of 
the old religion, is occurring in every country. The 
lecturer calls himself a true Christian; we call our- 
selves true Hindus; the theists of Persia, among 
whom the ex-Grand Vizier was one, call themselves 
true Mohammedans; but whether we call ourselves 
Christians, or Hindus, or Mohammedans, in the above 
sense of each of these terms, we all agree in the 
opinion that the essentials of religion are ‘loving 
God and doing the works He loves, and are therefore 
all one. 

“ Although we have not organised a party like Babu 
Keshub Chunder Sen (we are of opinion that true 
believers in God should not form themselves into 
a sect or party), yet we have been able to influence 
the general Hindu community better than he. The 
Dharma Sabha, or the Society of Orthodox Hindus, 
now called the Sanatan Dharma Rakshini Sabha, 
lately gave their opinion in favour of orthodox Hindus 
drinking city-water, and not losing caste thereby. 
They lately petitioned Government against Kulinism, 
and are thinking of allowing Hindus to visit Europe. 
This present liberal spirit of orthodox Hindus is 
owing partly to the effects of English education, and 
partly to the imperceptible influence of the old 
Brahma-Samaj, but more to the latter. The principal 
cause of the influence of the old Brahma-Samaj is its 
not cutting off all connexion with the old religion. 
Although some of us have done things very repugnant 
in the eyes of orthodox Hindus, we are not looked 
upon with such disfavour by the general Hindu com- 
munity as Babu Keshub Chunder Sen and his party. 
Although Debendranath Tagore has renounced the 
sacred thread, and has not taken it up again, like 
some so-called progressive Brahmos; although I have 
introduced widow-remarriage into my family; and 
although Babu Satyendranath Tagore, C.S., is a prac- 
tical follower of the principle of personal liberty of 
females, we have not ceased to be held in much regard 
by orthodox Hindus.” 


Wirz reference to the publication, at the ex- 
pense of the Government, of the Fuac-similes of 


National Manuscripts of England and Scotland, to 


which we lately drew attention, it is gratifying th 
be able to state that the undertaking has met with 
ample support from the public. The demand for 
these volumes continues to advance, and a second 
edition is wanted. The sale of the Scottish series 
is especially satisfactory; the first edition of the 
first and second volumes being now exhaus 
The last few copies of the first volume have been 
sold by a bookseller, who had secured them in 
time, at an advance of four gui upon the price 
—one guinea—at which each was published. 


Tue second volume of Registrum Palatinum 
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Dunelmense, in the Rolls Series of Chronicles 
and Memorials of Great Britain and _ Ireland, 
edited by Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, D.C.L., will 
very shortly be’ published. It forms a portion of 
the earliest register extant belonging to the = 
scopal Palatinate of Durham, commonly called 
“ Kellawe’s ister,” because it contains the 
proceedings of the prelacy, both lay and ecclesias- 
tical, from 1311 to 1316, the period during which 
Richard Kellawe presided over the see of Dur- 
ham. The original manuscript became the pro- 
joa of the Crown by the separation of the 
alatinate and Episcopate of Durham, by an Act 
6 Wm. IV., and was, with the other muni- 
ments belonging to the Palatinate, removed from 
the late Cursitor’s Office in Durham to the Public 
Record Office in London in the year 1868. It 
abounds in striking and valuable materials illus- 
trative of the general history of England, espe- 
cially of the northern counties. An index to the 
first and second volumes will enhance the value of 
this new issue; but the preface to the third 
volume is delayed for publication in the second, 
which is in a forward state of preparation, and 
will complete the work. 


Ir is stated that M. Henri de Vartebelle, whose 
death is announced, has left an unpublished bio- 
graphy of Charles X., which will be shortly 
published, 

Ir is anticipated that there will be great excite- 
ment in Iceland this summer in duly commemo- 
rating the thousandth year jubilee of the coloniza- 
tion of the island. In strict conformity to history, 
the year 1873 would have seemed the more correct 
period for such a celebration, since it was in 873 
that the first settlers, wt and Lejf, after a 


search of three years, found the sacred seat-posts 


(setstokkr), which they had brought with them 
from Norway, and thrown into the sea, when they 
fiest approached the shores of the island in 870, 
These venerated objects, after having been left to 
drift along with the waves and currents under the 
guidance of their tutelar deities, as was supposed, 
were traced by Ingolf and Lejf to the f. jord, sub- 
sequently known as Reykjavikfjord, where they 
founded the settlements which gave origin to the 
town of the same name. 


AN interesting volume, under the title of 
Facsimiles of Ancient Charters in the British 
Museum, has lately been published by order of 
the Trustees of the British Museum, edited by the 
Keeper of Manuscripts, Mr. Bond. It contains 
twenty-three plates, representing seventeen char- 
ters in all, which are accompanied by exact 
copies in modern type. As in the recently issued 
Facsimiles of the eo Society (see 
Acapemy, January 17), the autotype process of 
photographic printing has been cnptayeh, and the 
result in both cases proves how admirably it is 
adapted for the sepeodantion of manuscripts. All 
the nicer characteristics of the writing are brought 
out with perfect fidelity, with the further advan- 
tage that the facsimile may be considered as 
permanent as any ordinary print. The charters 
given range in date from A.D. 679 to 838, and, 
with one exception, which is a fine specimen of 
English, are written in Latin. They have been 
selected, as Mr. Bond states in his Preface, from 
those of the series preserved in the Museum which 
are at once the oldest and of worst condition, the 
immediate object of the publication being to 
reproduce in exact imitation, before it is too late, 
those originals which, from the fading of the ink 
and disintegration of the vellum, show most un- 
mistakeable signs of progressive decay. Most of 
the number formerly Leleaged to the Monastery 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, and, passing thence 
into the hands of Sir bert Cotton, were 
transferred with the rest of his library to the 
British Museum. The names of the royal and 
other donors, with the actual or approximate 
dates, are as follows :—1. Hlothari of Rent, May, 
679; 2. Oethilred, March, 692 or 693; 3. Suae- 

of Essex, June 13, 704; 4. Uuihtraed of 





Kent, July, 700 or 715; 5. Berctuald, Archbishop, 
693-731 ; 6. Aethilberht of Kent, February 20, 
732; 7. Aethilbald of Mercia, 736; 8. Aethil- 
berht of Kent, 740; 9, 10, 11, Offa of Mercia, 
767, 779, 780; 12.. Coenuulf of Mercia, 798; 13. 
Aethelheard, Archbishop, 805; 14. Coenuulf of 
Mercia, August 1, 811; 15. Wulfred, Archbishop, 
Osuulf and Beornthryth, 805-831; 16, 17. Ecg- 
berht of Kent, 833, 838. It should be observed 
that No. 11 is plainly a copy of the eleventh 
century, and is only included because of its 
faded condition. No. 3, too, ap to be 
later by a century than the date it ; while 
the year 833, assigned to No. 16, is deduced from 
the names of the witnesses, the charter itself being 
dated 773. Unlike the rest, which are grants of 
land to individuals or monasteries, No. 5 is a letter 
from Uualdhere, apparently a bishop, to his metro- 

litan Berctuald, asking his advice as to whether 
fe should attend a conference between the Kings 
and magnates of Wessex and Mercia, to be held 
at Brentford. Among other points of historical 
interest, too, may be noticed the style assumed by 
Aethilbald in No. 7, viz.: “ Rex non solum marcer- 
sium sed et omnium prouinciarum quae generale 
nomine sutangli dicuntur ;” and again in the sub- 
scription, “Ego Aetdilbalt rex britanniae.” As 
regards the palaeographical value of the volume, 
there is force in Mr. Bond’s remark, that “the 
variations in the style of writing of documents so 
nearly of the same age point to the prevalence of 
special forms in the different divisions of the 
island ;” but to determine whether this was the 
case would require many more facsimiles than are 
given, if not more than are to be obtained. Ori- 
ginal charters of so early a period are, of course, 
rare, as may be inferred from the fact that of the 
1,369 documents of the kind given by Kemble in 
his Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Saxonici (to which 
this volume may well form an illustrative appen- 
dix) not more than 160 profess to be printed from 
extant originals. The great majority of these are 
now in the Museum, and the few reproduced in 
the present volume, which, fine as they are, are 
the most decayed, show how worthy the whole 
series is of being published in facsimile. If, too, 
their condition is deteriorating, the sooner this is 
done the better. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Ir is reported by the American papers that Dr. 
Bessels, during his recent Arctic voyage with 
Captain Hall’s expedition, has conclusively proved 
the existence of an open polar sea, connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and has thus verified 
the earlier conjectures of Franklin, Kane, Hall, 
and Petermann. According to Dr. Bessels the 
tidal wave which washes Cape Hatherton on the 
north coast of Greenland comes from the Pacific 
Ocean. In Newman’s Bay, near the polar entrance 
into Smith Sound, the tidal flow is regularly in 
advance of that in the more southern Polaris Bay. 
If the wave come from the Atlantic, it must be an 
equatorial current going north and south, and 
would in that case strike Polaris Bay before it 
could be observed in Newman’s Bay. From Dr. 
Bessel’s observations, it follows either that Green- 
land must be an independent island, washed by 
the Atlantic, or that the coasts of Greenland form 
the point of junction between the Atlantic waves 
and the currents coming from the Pacific and 
passing through Behring’s Straits into an open 

lar sea—a conjecture which seems the more 
probable. 

THE winter in Iceland has been more severe 
than any since 1822. The west coast has been 
invaded by quite unusual numbers of polar bears, 
unwilling visitors, drifted thither on Foating ice 
from Greenland. 

Tue German Polar Navigation Society has 
bought a station on the island Averé, on the west 
coast of Norway; this harbour, named Kristvig, 
is commodious enough to protect all the largest 
ships of the Society, and will in future be the 





starting-point for the German scientific expeditions 
to the Arctic Regions. 


Dr. Kirk writes to the Times that Lieutenant 
Murphy, in a note written from M’pwapwa, a 
place about ten days’ journey from the coast, 
and dated January 20 last, says that he was 
then accompanying Dr. Livingstone’s body, and 
expected to reach Bagamoio, a seaport, on or 
about the 14th ult. Captain Sheffe, of the 
Austrian ship-of-war Heligoland, had proceeded 
to the coast, and would at once convey the 
body and Lieutenant Murphy’s party to Zanzibar 
on their arrival, Lieutenant Cameron had set out 
for Ujiji to recover — left there by Dr. Living- 
stone. Lieutenant Murphy had been in commu- 
nication with him subsequent to the death of Dr. 
Dillon, and was sorry to find that great difficulties 
impeded his onward progress, owing to the anta- 
gonism of native chiefs and the desertion of many 
of his followers. Chuma, who for eight years 
accompanied the Doctor in his wanderings, had 
been into Zanzibar. He seems to place the posi- 
tion of Dr. Livingstone’s death at the north of 
Lake Bangweolo, on or about May 4, 1873. He 
was probably on his way westward. A reply to 
the official telegram, regarding the disposal of the 
body on arrival, was anxiously expected. 


THE Times of the 18th instant gives a summary ” 
of an important paper read by Mr. M‘Kellar, of 
Fort William, on the gold mines of Lake Supe- 
rior, which were first heard of in 1871. Mr. 
M‘Kellar holds that these mines might be worked 
very economically, and that they would yield as 
large profits as those of Australia or America, 
if not larger. The difficulties in developing 
them are due to the unwillingness of the Indians 
to work till some settlement is effected with them, 
and to the absence of a line of communication 
between Lake Superior and the high lands, 


THE weather appears to be the chief subject of 
interest in Greece at present. The weather, writes 
the Athens correspondent of the Levant Herald on 
the 17th ultimo, has again become extremely cold, 
and it is now snowing within the limits of the town 
with a violence anda continuity seldom, ifever, wit- 
nessed in Athens. This unprecedented severity of 
the winter has prevailed all over Greece. In many 
parts of the country the roofs of houses have given 
way beneath the weight of snow. In Atilla, the 
village of Idyllia, or Villia, has been completely 
buried in snow. So has, to a certain extent, the 
town of Thebes, where the Government has de- 
spatched in all haste a body of troops with money 
and food to help the discomfited inhabitants, In 
Calamata, the river Daphnon has been frozen for 
some distance. From Lamia they write that the 
river Sperchius has flooded the surrounding coun- 
try to an unprecedented extent, doing great 
damage to the seed in the ground. We also hear 
that the islands of the Archipelago, generally 
noted for the mildness of their climate, have 
suffered from the severe cold. Syra and’Corfu, 
where snow is hardly ever seen, are now com- 
pletely snow-clad. Thesuffering, especially amongst 
the peasant and the poorer classes, consequent upon 
this sudden cold is very great. In Athens all 
articles of food have risen enormously: meat is 
now at 1 dracham the oke; charcoal has also risen 
from 15 to 50 leptas the oke. Barring, however, 
these temporary inconveniences and the damage 
done to the flocks of sheep, the snow is gladly 
welcomed by all as a sure token of a rich and 
abundant harvest of cereals, olives, and grapes. 
The same story reaches us from Crete, where the 
weather is very severe. Whole districts of the 
island appear to be threatened by the calamity 
which has befallen Bengal; the whole of Cydonia 
especially Keramia, and Assigonia, Selinos, and 
Kissamos, are suffering severely from famine. 
Communication in Crete is very difficult, owing to 
the want of bridges over the numerous and rapid 
rivers. Things are not, or rather were not, at the 
date of our advices, much better in Thessaly. 


Many shocks of earthquake were felt on and 
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after January 14, at 
several days. The central point of the distur 

was the Mostar Dagh, twenty miles eastward of 
Kharpoot. The village of Sarakamush, situated 
at the foot of the mountain on the east side, was 
reduced to a heap of ruins. 


News has been received by the French Geo- 
graphical Society from the expedition to Terra 
del Fuego, under M. Pertuiset. The landing 
was effected on December 7 last, and the members 
of the expedition, armed to the teeth, at once pro- 
ceeded inland in the direction of Cape Horn. 
Their first discovery was an exquisitely beautiful 
lake, from twenty to twenty-five kilométres round, 
covered with thousands of small birds, ducks, and 
geese. The party gave it the name of their 
leader. At its south extremity a group of Fue- 
gians was discovered, all of whom escaped, with 
the exception of a woman and two children. In 
return for some presents the woman gave M. Per- 
tuiset “a piece of tin from a box of sardines ;” she 
was, adds M. Pertuiset, “‘ belle pour sa race.” The 
Fuegians appeared to be hostilely disposed accord- 
ing to last accounts. Only one native hut was 
discovered, lately abandoned ; it contained nothing 
but dead rats. 

The report of the expedition is accompanied by 
some details from the French Consul at Valparaiso, 
relating to the territory of Magellan. That terri- 
tory includes all the southern part of Chili, from 
ocean to ocean, from the isle of Chiloé to Cape 
Horn. The climate is cold inautumn and winter, 
but in the other seasons either great heat prevails 
or violent west winds, blowing for whole a to- 
qi. which render it impossible to get out of 

oors. ‘ 

The Chilian colony of Punta Arenas, founded 
in 1843 in the peninsula of Brunswick, has been 
very flourishing for the last four or five years. 
Its proximity to Terra del Fuego will allow M. 
Pertuiset’s expedition to find a refuge there in 
case of necessity. Its chief wealth is its mining 
industry; gold is found in the river in consider- 
able quantities, and the supply of coal is very 
abundant. The Fuegians,as well as most of the 
natives of the islands in the Straits of Magellan, 
are savages; but the Patagonians, though nomads 
and hunters, faithfully observe their treaties, 
Their number is decreasing every day, but from 
what precise causes does not appear to be known. 


WE recently mentioned that the-Macao Coolie 
trade, which has long been a scandal to the 
civilized world, is to be officially abolished 
next week, The dealers in human flesh seem to 
be making the best use of the small time left for 
their detestable traffic, for a Hong Kong paper, 
just received, mentions that 


“the Peruvian ship Luisa Canevaro has sailed from 
Macao with 756 coolies for Peru.” 


We are further told that 


“the Governor has issued a notification requiring all 
coolie-brokers, without other means of subsistence, to 
leave Macao within three days after the 27th of March 
next, the day fixed for the entire abolition of the 
coolie trade. Those wishing to reside in Macao will 
be called upon to produce sureties for their good be- 
haviour. The last number of the Independente has 
four full columns devoted to a lamentation in memory 
of the defunct coolie trade, interspersed by some vile 
abuse against English philanthropy.” 


Lrrrers have been received at Augsburg from 
Dr. Zittel, dated January 30, and written in the 
Libyan desert, in which he gives a description of 
the districts near the oases of Kasr Dachel and 
Farafreh, to which he had proceeded in advance 
of the rest of the expedition, and accompanied 
only by Professor Jordan and a German servant. 
He had succeeded in the object of his special 
mission, which was to establish a water-depét in 
anticipation of the expected arrival of Dr. Ronlts 
with the men and camels, and he intended to join 
the main expedition in its advance westward 
whenever the necessary preparations for its de- 
parture could be made. 
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with Rohlfs’ despatches, and the travellers hoped 
to reach Kufra without further hindrance.“ 


AccoRDING to a communication received direct 
by the editor of the Cosmos from Dr. Eduard 
Beccari, the new expedition which that distin- 
guished oriental traveller is directing exclusively 
on behalf of the Museum of Genoa, is now about 
to penetrate into the interior of Sumatra, for the 
reepee of studying the local fauna. Dr. Beccari’s 
exploration of the Aru and Celebean Archipelago 
has contributed much important information in 
regard to the animal and vegetable life of those 
insular groups, and he is so well known by his 
expeditions into the north-western districts of 
Borneo, that we may anticipate the most important 
additions to our knowledge of the fauna and flora 
of Sumatra from the expedition on which he is 
to proceed early in April, and for the prosecution 
of which the Genoese municipality have granted 
a sum of 15,000 lire. The traveller speaks en- 
couragingly of the state of his own health and 
that of the expedition generally, and gives it as 
his opinion that excesses and imprudences in diet 
and modes of living are in general a more prolific 
source of illness than the unhealthiness of the air, 
and that suitable, good, and abundant food consti- 
tutes the best preservative against the attacks of 
fever, not even excepting quinine. 


Artrempts are being made, with some success, 
to introduce the tea-shrub into Penang. The 
Gazette of that colony states that the Alma estate, 
which is situated about fourteen miles from 
Penang, has decidedly gained a name in the pro- 
vince as being the first estate on which tea has 
been planted and successfully cultivated. _ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOVERIES IN THE TROAD- 
London : March 9, 1874. 

I have read with the keenest interest Mr. New- 
ton’s report on Dr. Schliemann’s excavations at 
Hissarlik; and I am happy to find such complete 
conformity between his judgment, based on the 
examination of the originals, and the impression 
left on my own mind by the sight of the photo- 
graphs. After Mr. Newton’s expression of opi- 
nion, there remains nothing more to be said as to: 
the authenticity of the objects discovered, and the 
reality in the main of the results of the excava- 
tions, of which Dr. Schliemann’s high character 
and reputation constitute an additional guarantee. 
It is only, therefore, to the character of the works 
diseovered, their date, and the epoch of civilisation 
represented by them, that any further discussion 
can and must be directed. 

Here also I entirely agree with all Mr. Newton's: 
views. I believe that he was wholly in the right 
in using with regard to these objects the vague 
and elastic terms “ pre-hellenic,” and even “ pre- 
historic,” which are alone applicable. The simi- 
larity which he points out between them and the 
earliest antiquities of Cyprus, Rhodes, Santorin, 
and the Greek Archipelago generally, appears to 
me to be beyond a doubt, and full of fruitful re- 
sults. My object in taking up my pen, therefore, 
is not to contest the views and the conclusions of 
the eminent English scholar, but rather to confirm 
them to the best of my power by completing them 
with some new considerations. ‘ 

Now I am of those who believe in the his- 
toric reality of the siege of Troy. Not that I go 
for history properly so-called to the Homeric 
poems; as well might one expect to find the 
annals of the Carlovingians in our French chansons 
de geste of the cycle of Charlemagne. But though 
— has given a wholly imagin ognomy 
to “lempereor a la barbe florie,” and exploits 

















it as a proof of the great deeds of the restorer 
of the Western Empire, as well asof the prodigious 
impression which they had left upon the minds of 
men. What is the historical element in the 
Chanson de Roland? Nothing but the fact of the 
death of Roland, Count of the hes of Brittany, 
in an unlucky rear-guard encounter in the midst 
of the defiles of the Pyrenees. But it is this faet 
which gave birth to the epic by furnishing it with 
a subject which it has overlaid with rich orna- 
ment. The Ziad may be compared to the Chan- 
son de Roland met reg A alr 
reasoning applies to both poems. Perhaps there is 
not in the sublime songs which eat Mewes 
name one — word ‘more of positive history 
than in the rude and grandiose Geste de Theroulde ; 
but we should no more have the Iliad if there had 
been no siege and no destruction of Troy by the 
Greeks, than we should havé the Chanson de 
Roland if that disaster had not happened to Charle- 
magne’s rear-guard in the Pyrenees. 
The taking of Troy is one of the five or six pri- 


mitive recollections of the Greeks which seem to 
refer back to real facts, and which, beneath the 
exuberant mythological vegetation in the midst 
of which they appear, yet give us a glimpse, 
in the ae. of the heroic ages, of the successive 
hases of a 


P growing civilisation. Such are the 
oundations of the kingdom of Argos by the 
Achaeo-pelasgic dynasty of Inachus, the substitu- 
tion in its place of the new dynasty of Danaus, 
then the power of the monarchy of the Pelopidae, 
and, in another part of Greece, the Phoenician 
colony of Thebes. The Greeks themselves always 
recognised a special and distinct character in these 
events, and viewed them as marking the principal 
and decisive epochs of their primitive annals, of 
their prehistoric traditions. For the Trojan war 
in particular there is a remarkable unanimity in 
tradition, a unanimity too marked not to rest on a 
foundation of fact. And, above all, I am struck 
by the constancy with which, in the midst of the 
infinite divergence of the Greek heroic tales, the 
same space of time is maintained between the 
taking of Troy and the invasion of the Dorians 
—this latter being a perfectly historic fact—which 
is set down as less than a century later, and which 

s the ages of history, as the fall of Ilion closes 
the ages of fable. 

Moreover, it seems to me no longer possible at 
the present day to contest the existence of Troy 
and of the Trojan kingdom, in facetof the evidence 
of Egyptian documents. Beyond all doubt we 
must ise a predecessor of the Homeric 
Priam in the Chief of the Dardani (Dardanians) 
of Tuna (Ilion), and of Padasa (Pedasus), who 

with the chiefs of Leka (the Lycians), 
of Masa — Mysians), and of Akerit (the Guvians) ’ 
in the tale of the “Sallier” hieratic papyrus, pre- 
served in the British Museum, among. the con- 
federates who came to the help of the Khitas or 
Hittites under the walls of Qadesh on the Orontes 
in the fifth year of Ramses II. The distinguished 
and lamented Vicomte de Rougé was the first to 
recognise the mention of the Dardanians and of 
Ilion, with that of other peoples of Asia Minor, 
among the adversaries of the Sesostris of the 
Greeks, in this poem of Pentaur, composed on the 
morrow of the events, and engraved on the walls 
of the temples of Luxor and Carnac, as well as 
written on the fragile leaves of papyrus which 
have passed through so many centuries to find a 
refuge on the banks of the Thames. All to- 
logists now admit the interpretation given by de 
Rougé, and we may consider it as henceforth a per- 
manent gain to science. There was therefore, in 
‘the 15th century before the Christian era, a king- 
dom of the Dardanians, one of whose principal 
towns was Ilion, a kingdom which ranked among 
the most powerful of Asia Minor, and which sent 
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168.warriors into Syria todo battle with the Egyp- 
tan for the defence of Asia. This squares 
emer / with what Greek tradition says of the 
power of Troy, and with the two limits between 
which it ranges the date of the destruction of this 
great city, that is, according to different estimates 
of the length of a generation, in the 12th or the 
11th century. 

I believe then in the reality of the existence of 
Troy, and in the fact of the Trojan war. I should 


not even venture to deny absolutely the correct- 


ness of the name of Priam, preserved by tradition 
as that of the last king of Troy. There are very 
good reasons, to which I shall take another occa- 
sion ‘to advert, for believing that the Trojans, 
Dardanians, or Teucrians spoke, like many other 

ulations of Asia Minor, a langusge very closely 
allied tothe Greek. The form of the name Priam, 
therefore, has nothing improbable in it, and the 
memory of the le has oftentimes preserved cer- 
tain real names, wenile making them the centre of 
purely fabulous traditions. Certainly the reader of 
the legend of the ring of Gyges, or the tale of King 
Candaules and his wife, as told by Herodotus, was 
fully justified in considering Gyges a wholly 
mythical personage ; nay, the principles of rigorous 
criticism seemed to render such a view even neces- 
sary, until the — the name of Gugu, King 
of Ludi (Gyges, King of Lydia) was read in the 
Assyrian prism of Asshurbanipal, as that of a real 
prinee contem with the Ninevite monarch. 
After this striking instance, it is well to beware 
of advancing with too rapid steps in the path of 
negation. 

But it is precisely because I hold the taking of 
Troy a real. event, to which may be assigned, if 
not a fixed date, at least an approximate period, 
and a determinate place in the succession of the 
a phases of Greek civilisation ; it is, I say, 
or this v reason that I cannot, from the 
archaeological point of view, admit Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s theories ting the objects which he 
has discovered, and connect them with the cit 
taken by oe I see in them—and I thin 
I may say that my view is shared by Mr. Newton— 
objects much more ancient, belonging to a stage 
of culture less advanced than was assuredly that 
of Homeric Troy. The earliest date assigned by 
the Greek writers for the taking of Troy is the 
beginning of the 12th century; the most recent, 
which Menander claimed to have found in the 
Tyrian annals, which he had certainly consulted, 
and from which he had made very accurate 
extracts, the end of the 11th century, the age of 
Hiram and Solomon. We cannot suppose the 
fall of Ilion more ancient ; for in the 15th century 
we saw the Dardanians of Iluna fighting against 
the Egyptians, and at the end of the 14th cen- 
tury, or the beginning of the 13th, under the 
reign of the pharaoh Ramses IIT., in the sculptures 
of the palace of Medinet-Aboo, the Teucrians 
still appear as one of the most powerful peoples on 
the coast of the Mediterranean, in close rata 
with the Pelasgic nations, and possessing a large 
fleet. Now it is to me impossible to admit that 
in the 12th or 11th century before the Christian 
era, this powerful people, or even any people of 
Asia Minor, could still have been ia the really 
barbarous state disclosed by the remains discovered 
by Dr. Schliemann, The Teucrians figured in the 
bas-reliefs of Medinet-Aboo are already much 
more advanced than those whose traces have just 
been discovered. 

As Mr. Newton has remarked, all the objects 
met with at the greatest depth in the excavations 
of Hissarlik have their counterparts in the an- 
tiquities before collected at Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Santorin, and generally in all parts of the Greek 
Archipelago. The collections of the British 
Museum, the richest in Europe in this class of 
antiquities, furnish an infinite number of such re- 
semblances. Mr. Newton has pointed out some, 
and I could add many more. But I will confine 
myself to pointing out the close analogy, in the 
mode of representing animals employed as orna- 
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spindle-whorls, and the 








ments, between the Troj 2 
most primitive am e ancient engraved stones 
of the Archipelago, in which the natural form of 
the pebble, a lentil irregularly flattened, has been 
preserved without any attempt to give it artifi- 
cially a more regular form. a British Museum 
possesses an im nt series of these 8, and it 
‘will be easy to establish the analogy hich I am 
pointing out with those in which the engravi 
was produced by repeated friction with a poin 
flint before the introduction of the wheel, an in- 
strument of oriental origin, known at a very early 
date at Babylon, but which only appeared among 
the Greeks at a later date, and whose first use was 
attributed by Hellenic tradition to Rhoecus. 

We find again, that in whatever locality they 
have been ne = , the objects which admit com- 
parison with Dr. Schliemann’s treasures are always 
among the most primitive of that locality. The 
town whose remains have been discovered beneath 
the hill of Hissarlik belonged to the very earliest 

riod of the civilisation which grew up round the 

in of the Aegean Sea, and succeeded the age of 
the exclusive use of stone. 

Among the remains found by Dr. Schliemann 
stone instruments are still very numerous; their 
use was far from abandoned, but it was combined 
with that of metals—gold, electrum and copper. 
It has been chemically proved that in the trea- 
sures of Dr. Schliemann the copper is always 
pure, without a-trace of tin alloy; a very im- 

ortant fact from a chronological point of view. 
uropean and Asiatic Greece is one of the very 
few regions where the existence of an age of pure 
copper previous to the bronze age is capable of 
yee roof. Dr. Schliemann finds it at Troy ; 

. Gorceix has proved its existence at Santorin 
beneath the bed of pumiceous tufa produced by 
the last eruption of the great central voleano of 
the island ; and lastly, Mr. Finlay and myself have 
recognised traces of it in Attica. The various 
successive phases of metallurgy were developed in 
a peculiar manner in Greece; the Aryan tribes 
which pled that country had scarcely an 
amntelige of metals whatever on their arrival. 
This is pone by their language, in which the 
names of metals are not those which are found 
among other peoples of the same race, and are 
common almost to all, but are for the most part 
derived from a foreign source. Thus yovrd¢ is 
clearly Semitic, kharatz, and was undoubtedly 
introduced by the Phoenicians. No satisfactory 
Aryan etymology has been found for y «Axi, 
while this metal is naturally connected—and 
such is the view even of such a severe philo- 
logist as M. Renan—with the Semitic root 
khalak , meaning the metal which is worked with 
the hammer. Thus the very origin of the word 
x ‘Ade seems an index of the source from whence 
the Graeco-Pelasgic populations received the know- 
ledge of bronze alloy, after a first and purely 
native age of work in pure copper. It is the 
civilisation of this copper age that Dr. Schliemann 
is bringing to light in the Troad, as MM. Fouqué 
and Gorceix have disinterred it from the old 
voleanic deposits of Santorin ; but we must neces- 
sarily assign to it a very high antiquity, and it 
brings us back in the course of the centuries to a 
period far earlier than that of Homeric Troy. 

For the most part Dr. Schliemaan’s discoveries 
represent precisely the same stage of civilisation 
as the villages swallowed up by the great eruption 
which, before even the semi-historic epoch, and 
the establishment of the Phoenicians in the Isle of 
Strongyle or Thera, ended the period of activity 
of the primitive volcano of that ieland, and preceded 
by a very short time the gigantic subsidence of its 
central tract. The buildings sre in the same style, 
of stones roughly hewn, ani joined with mud 
instead of mortar. We find in both stone instru- 
ments mixed with those of pure copper, and also 
the same rude carvings, formed by rolling up a 
gold wire, irregularly shaped by means of the 
hammer. Lastly, the pottery, without paintings, 
but having the surface glazed by means of a stone 
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polisher worked by hand (the British Museum 


possesses imens of such instruments from 
Camirus), and decorated with com ents, or 
chevrons, cut in the paste while still fresh, have 


been met with alike in both places. But this is 
the only kind of pottery which occurs among Dr. 
Schliemann’s treasures, while at Santorin it is 
found in conjunction with first attempts at a native 
painted pottery, consisting in a peculiar type of 
oinochoe with two great eyesnear the mouth, carvi 
on the two sides where the top spring of the handle 
begins, a collar at the base of the neck, the whole 
roughly drawn in brown; and lastly, two women’s 
breasts, projecting from the upper part of the body 
of the vessel. The general design strongly recalls 
that of the Trojan vases, which are merely 
barbarous attempts to represent the human coun- 
tenance, but in which Dr. Schliemann and M. 
Burnouf think they see owls’ faces, These first 
attempts at painted pottery, of which, more 
fortunate than Mr. Newton, I can speak from 
personal examination, seem such as to incline one 
to believe that the prehistoric villages of Santorin 
belong to an epoch ‘a little later than that of the 
town in which Dr. Schliemann would recognise 
the Troy of Priam, and to a stage of civilisation 
already somewhat more refined. This also appears 
to me to follow from the circumstance that the 
inside of the rooms there was coated with 
coloured plaster, while nothing of the kind as yet 
discovered at Hissarlik. 
ow M. Fouqué, my fellow-traveller to Santorin, 
relying on a series of geological considerations, and 
also on historical grounds, thought that he might 
place the eruption which covered the prehistoric 
villages of Santorin at from 2,000 to 1,800 years 
before the Christian era. So we have now gone 
back far past the Troy of Homer and Priam. 


If the ruins covered by ancient volcanic deposits 
at Santorin present specimens of the most ancient 
painted pottery of the Archipelago, together with 
the continuation of the previous ceramic ware, 
such as Dr. Schliemann has met with at Hissarlik, 
they have also furnished examples of a third class 
of pottery, vases decorated with paintings, of 
much finer earth, and far more perfect execution, 
than those which we must assign to native work- 
manship. In these vases we have the models, 
brought by*commerce from beyond the seas, which 
the islanders rudely imitated, and the models are 
found in the midst of the same dwellings as the 
imitations of them. Their ornamentation and 
shapes are very peculiar, particularly the funnel- 
shape, like a greatly elongated cone turned upside- 
down, with a little round handle at the side of 
the mouth. We have here precisely the vases 
which in the paintings of the so-called “ Hoskins” 
tomb at Thebes, the inhabitants of the country 
of Kefta are bearing as a tribute to pharaoh 
Thouthmes III. (17th century 3.c.). Now the 
country of Kefta is not, as was at first believed, 
Cyprus or Crete ; it is important that an incorrect 
notion—the reappearance of which I notice in 
some of the discussions to which the excavations 
of Dr. Schliemann have given rise—should not 
be allowed to go unchallenged in connexion with 
this question. The bilingual decree of Canopus 
gave us, some years since, the recognised Greek 
translation of the Egyptian name of Kefta; it is 
Phoenicia. The vases of foreign workmanship 
found in the prehistoric villages of Santorin as- 
sociated with native pottery—painted or simply 
polished, with incised drawings—are, therefore, 
properly Phoenician vases. And indeed they are, 
in all respects, similar to the painted pottery of 
the country of Moab, fragments of which ‘are 
preserved in the British Museum and the Louvre, 
or to the priceless remains of vases of the same 
kind with Phoenician inscriptions, discovered by 
Mr. Layard at Nimroud, which may be seen in 
the cases of the Assyrianroom at the British 
Museum. Hence I conclude that the buried vil- 
lages of Santorin date from the times of the earliest 
relations of the inhabitants of the islands of the 
Archipelago with the Phoenicians, from the very 





inning of the voyages of the Sidonians, whose 
eae epoch, as I have elsewhere sought to 
rove, is contemporaneous with the reign of 
outhmes III. in t. The bulk of the ob- 
jects dug up by Dr. Schliemann, in which no 
imitation of the painted potteries of Phoenicia is 
found, is a little more ancient. 

One more circumstance, ly connected with 
this, confirms the very high antiquity of the re- 
mains of Hissarlik, and scarcely allows us to bring 
them lower down than nineteen or twenty centu- 
ries before our era; namely, the want of any trace 
of influence, however distant, of the arts of t 
and Assyria. 
attest in formal terms the frequent relations which 
existed in the reign of that prince between Egypt 
and the inhabitants “ of the isles and the coasts of 
the Great Sea,” that is, the Mediterranean; rela- 
tions of which we have material proofs in the great 
number of tian scarabaet, bearing the first name 
of Thouthmes III., which are met with in the isles 
of the Archipelago. A little later, in the time of 
Ramses, the instances of contact, both hostile and 
pacific, were still more frequent ; the Dardanians 
or Teucrians in particular had direct and repeated 
relations with the Egyptians, and it would be 
improbable that no trace of such relations should 
have been left in the industrial products of this 

ople, had the objects discovered at Hissarlik 
om subsequent to this period of intercourse with 
Egypt. Nay more, if the remains of the Troy of 
Priam, of the city destroyed during the 12th 
century of our era, had been discovered by Dr. 
Schliemann, these remains would certainly have 
borne the imprint, not only of Egyptian, but 
also, and above all, of Assyrian influence. The 
Empire of Assyria was then in the first phase 
of its power, and it was towards Asia Minor 
that its warlike energies were principally di- 
rected. We have positive evidence of this in 
the inscribed prism of King Tiglathpileser I., who 
lived at the end of the 12th century: on that 
monument he recounts his numerous campaigns 
in almost all parts of Asia Minor, how he 
warred there against the Muskaya (Moschians), 
then occupying a great part of Cappadocia ; 
how he made a first expedition into the country 
of Khurkié (Corycus) or Cilicia Trachea, pene- 
trating into the mountains beyond Selgu (Selge 
in Pisidia), then a second more to the north, 
beginning at Pontus, where he conquered the 
people of Kumani (Comana), afterwards pro- 
ceeding to Karusa (Carissa), gaining the Can- 
ton of Asia (which is undoubtedly the Phry- 
gian Asia proper) and the country of Asani 
(Aezani), and lastly punciong #0 district of Musri, 
further to the west, which may very well be 
Mysia. Such details of information as these, read 
in this cuneiform inscription, give great value to 
the tradition preserved by Herodotus of the esta- 
blishment of an Assyrian dynasty in Lydia pre- 
cisely in the 12th century, and all the more so as 
the names quoted by this tradition are genuinely 
Semitic names, and as Lydia is one of the 
principal seats in Asia Minor of the worship of the 
god Sandon, the Samdan of Assyria. But from 
all this it appears a necessary conclusion that, in 
the true remains of the Troy destroyed by the 
Greeks in the 12th century, a portion at least of 
any objects found must have borne that stamp of 
imitation of Assyrian art which is so striking in 
the sculptures left by the native populations of 
Asia Minor before the foundation of the Ionian 
cities on certain rocks in their country, as at 
Nymphi near Smyrna, and at Ghiaur Kalessi. 

The antiquities discovered in the isles of the 
Archipelago will furnish me with a last compari- 
son before ending this somewhat long letter. I 
would speak of those statuettes in Parian marble, 
representing nude female forms, with the arms 
crossed beneath the breasts, instances of which are 
found everywhere in the most ancient tombs of the 
Cyclades, and of which again the British Museum 
possesses a rich collection. They are the almost 
shapeless works of a more than barbaric art ; but, 


The inscriptions of Thouthmes III." 





in spite of the rudeness of the work, it is im 

sible to mistake in them an imitation of those 
Seuss of the Asiatic Venus, in the same attitude, 
which are met with in such numbers from the 
banks of the Tigris to the island of Cyprus, over 
the whole extent of the COhaldaeo-Assyrian, 
Aramaic and Phoenician world. Its first type is 
the Babylonian Zarpanit or Zirbanit, frequently 
represented on the cylinders, and terra-cotta 
images of which may be seen in the Assyrian base- 
ment-room at the British Museum. The statuettes 
of nude female cape from the Cyclades seem, 
therefore, to be rude copies made by the natives at 
the very birth of their civilisation, in imitation of 
the images of the Asiatic goddess brought by the 
Phoenician merchants ; and in a terra-cotta figure 
which I myself picked up in a pre-hellenic tomb at 
Santorin, and which is now in the British Museum, 
I think I recognise oriental workmanship, though in 
a more advanced stage of art. I should therefore 
regard it as one of the models brought from Asia, 
and imitated in the marble figures above described. 
And, however barbarous these latter be, they are 
almost true works of art com to Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s Trojan idols; which are still more rude, 
still more shapeless, and appear to me the first 
attempts of native populations at Fay ay the 


human figure, before being guided by the models 
of the more experienced oples of Semitic Asia. 


I have here principally rested my case on the 
comparison of the antiquities of Santorin, because 
in this island a great geological convulsion de- 
termines the division of the various epochs, and 
allows us to establish a chronology, which it is 
almost impossible to do with the same precision 
in the case of Cyprus and of Rhodes. But, to justify 
my view of the antiquity of the objects discovered 
by Dr. Schliemann, I can bring forward yet other 
points of comparison, taken from the representa- 
tions of the peoples of Greece, of the Archipelago, 


and of Asia Minor, in tian monuments of the 
15th and 14th centuries before the Christian era, as 


well as from the antiquities of Mycenae. This I 
shall venture to ask your permission to do in 
a second letter. Francois LENORMANT. 





SHAKSPERE’S “ RUN-AWAYES -EYES.” 
3 St. George’s Square: March 16, 1874. 

a enormous amount of needless difficulty has 

n made over this comparatively simple passage 
by so-called emenders of Shekapere. These folk 
have first created the puzzle, and then puzzled 
themselves and their readers over it. Juliet says: 
“ Spred thy close curtain, Love-performing night, 

That run-awayes eyes may wincke, and Romeo 

Leape to these armes, vntalkt of and vnseene.” 
These “‘ run-awayes” are therefore beings who can 
see and talk, who are on the look-out for material 
for scandal, and who'll give tongue freely as soon 
as they spy it. Was the word “runaway” then 
ever used in Elizabeth’s or James's time as equiva- 
lent with the gadabout, prier, or runagate, or 
vagabondizer, that Juliet alludes to? It was. 
Cotgrave, in 1611, gives— 

“ Fugitif . . . gadding, flitting, runneaway, runa- 
gate, quickly gone, of no continuance. 

‘*‘Roder. To roame, wander, vagabondize it, rogue 
abroad, run up and down, flit here and there, trot all 
the countrey over. 

“ Roder les rues. To jet, walke, trot up and down 
the street (especially anights), to see the town served. 

“ Rodeur: m. A vagabond, roamer, wanderer, 
street-walker, highway-beater; a rolling stone, one 
that does nought but run here and there, trot up and 
down, rogue all the countrey over. 

“ Vagabond. A vagabond, roamer, earth-planet, 
wandering idlesbie, ranging or gadding rogue. 

“ Trotteur . . . an earth-planet ; a roamer, gadder, 
wanderer up and down.” ; 

“Ken Vagabondt,a Vagabond, or a Runnegate.” 
(Hexham, 1660.) 

Ss re’s runawayes, runagates, or runabouts, 
waste cahaes des on with a different object, 
men who'd leave no young lovers ‘ yntalkt of and 
vnseene,’ while the light lasted. 

F, J. FURNIVALL. 
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Trinity College, Dublin: March 16, 1874. 
In Mr. Furness’s Romeo and Juliet, the notes 
upon this chief textual crur of the play occupy 
twenty-eight closely printed . arburton 
(1747) noticed that in Mere of Venice (II. 
vi. 47) night is called a runaway. But I do not 
see that any of the commentators have noticed 
that the passage in the Merchant of Venice is a 
clear echo of the. in Romeo and Juliet. 
First, it is a transposition of the thought. Com- 
pare 
“ Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 
By their own beauties ; or, if love be blind, 
It best agrees with night,” R. § J. 
with 
“Tam glad ’tis night, you do not look on me, 
For I am much ashamed of my exchange ; 
But love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit.” 
M. of V. 
Secondly, it is an echo of the words. Compare 
“ Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 
That runaway’s eyes may wink,” RG J. 
with 
“For the close night doth play the runaway.” 
M. of 


The reading “ Runaway’s,” or “ Runaways’,” is 
thus confirmed. Epwarp Dowden. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, Mar. 21, 1p.m. Sale of old China at Sotheby's. 
3 p.m. Mr. Newton on “ Ephesus.” II. 


Royal Institution. 

_ Crystal Palace Concert (Joa- 
chim). 

. Saturday Popular Concert. 


(Hallé, Néruda). 
8 p.m. First Night of Queen Mab at the 
Haymarket. 
9 First Performance at the Crite- 
rion Theatre. 
» M. Gonnod’s Concert. 


*"onDAY, Mar. 23, lp.m. Sale of old English China at 


Sotheby’s. 
8 p.m. Monday Popular Concert (Hallé, 
Joachim) 


“ London Institution. Medical. 
8°30 p.m. Geographical. 
3 p.m. Royal Institution : Prof. Tyndall 
on ‘Physical Properties of 
Liquids and Gases.” 
8 p.m, Mr. Leslie's Choir, St. James’s 
Hall. Anthropological. 
” Institute of Civil Engineers : Con- 
tinued discussion on Gun-car- 


TUESDAY, Mar, 24, 


riages, &c. 
8.30 p.m. Medical and Chirurgical. 


WEDNESDAY, Mar. 25, 1 p.m. Sale of the late Tupton’s Engrav- 
. ings at Christie’s. 
” Sale of Coins at Sotheby’s. 
o Sale of Hon. Mr. Forbes’s collec- 
lection of China, &c., at Chris- 


tie’s. 
» Sale of Mr. Koekkoek’s Pictures at 
Foster's. 

7 p.m. London Institution. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Lieut. Cole on 
“ The London International Ex- 
hibition of 1874.’’ Geological. 
Archaeological Association. 
Royal Society of Literature, 

9 First Philharmonic Concert. 


THURSDAY, Mar. 26, 1 p.m. Sale of Engravings, &c. at Chris- 
tie’s. 
= Sale of Engravings at Sotheby’s. 
3 p.m. Royal Institution: Prof. Wil- 
liamson on “ Ferns and Mosses.”’ 
6 p.m. Philosophical Club: Willis’s 


Rooms. 
8 p.m. British Orchestral Society. 

8.30. p.m. Antiquaries. Royal: Mr. Hug- 
gins’s Paper on “ The Motions 
of some of the Nebulae towards 
or from the Earth.” 


Fripay, Mar, 27, 1 p.m. Sale of Topographical Engravings 
at Sotheby’s. 

3 p.m. Royal United Service Institution : 
Lieut. Col. G. Chesney, on *‘ The 
English Genius and Army Or- 
ganisation.” 

§ p.m. Royal Institution : Prof. Ramsay 
on “The Physical History of 
the Rhine.” 

» New Shakspere Society, Uni- 
versity College, Gower Street : 
Mr. Fleay on “ Metrical Tests.” 
II. Fletcher, Beaumont and 
Masssinger. 
»  Quekett Club, 
8.30 p.m. Clinical 





SCIENCE. 
JOHANNES BRANDIS AND THE CYPRIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


Johannes Brandis, Hin Lebensbild. Von 
Ernst Curtius. (Berlin, 1873.) 


Dr. JoHANNES Branpis, the worthy son of a 
most worthy father, Professor Brandis, of 
Bonn, died on the 8th of July, last year, re- 
gretted not only in his own country, but by 
his numerous friends and acquaintances in 
England, France, and Italy. Though he 
died at the early age of forty-three, he may 
have honestly felt non omnis moriar, for he 
left behind him not only his published works, 
but likewise, though not yet finished, the 
manuscript of an essay on the decipherment 
of the Cyprian Inscriptions, which will not 
soon be antiquated. That last work of his 
has since been published in the Monatsberichte 
of the Berlin Academy, and the same kind 
hand which superintended its publication has 
now given us a sketch of the life of Brandis, 
for which all who knew the excellent man, 
and the excellent work which he did in his 
short life, and in spite of many difficulties 
with which he had to struggle, will feel most 
truly grateful. That sketch is written by 
a friend, by Professor Ernst Curtius, the 
author of the best German history of Greece ; 
but though written with all the warmth of 
friendship, and with an intense feeling of the 
loss he himself had suffered, there is not one 
word in it that could be called exaggerated, 
not one judgment to which those who knew 
Brandis best would not readily subscribe. 
Brandis was born in 1830, at Bonn, then 
a rising and flourishing university, an ad- 
vanced post of German culture, as Curtius 
calls it, intended to do the same work for the 
newly-acquired Rhenish provinces which 
Strassburg is meant to achieve at present in 
Alsace. The men who went there as profes- 
sors wereconscious of the greatness of the task 
entrusted to them, and such names as Nie- 
buhr, Bethmann-Hollweg, Nitsch, and Bran- 
dis, show that Germany had then given her 
best sons to act as pioneers in the intellec- 
tual reconquest of the half-frenchified Rhine- 
land. The elder Brandis, the father, who 
in 1816 had been Secretary of Legation 
under Niebuhr at Rome, and who in 1837 
migrated for several years with his family 
to Athens, to act as an unofficial Minister 
of Instruction under King Otho, maintained 
the traditions of Niebuhr’s school at Bonn, 
so that Johannes, his third son, imbibed the 
spirit of that school from his earliest youth. 
During his stay in Greece, though a mere 
boy, his mind was impressed with the 
reality of Hellenic greatness, and under 
such guides as his father and his tutor, 
Ernst Curtius, he soon acquired not only a 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, but, what is 
far more important, a real love of classical 
literature, which never left him during his 
whole life. Asa student at Bonn he was 
again brought together with his former 
tutor, Ernst Curtius, who was then staying 
there as private tutor to the Crown Prince 
of Prussia. He there attended the lectures 
of Welcker, Ritschl, Bernays, and others, 
and very soon, attracted by a prize offered 
by the University for the best essay “ On the 
Statements of Ancient Writers on Assyria, 
compared with the recent Discoveries of 





Botta and Layard,” devoted himself with 
great ardour to the study of Assyrian an- 
tiquities. He gained the prize—at least half 
of it—and published his essay under the title 
of Assyriarwm rerum tempora emendata, in 
1852. He then went to Berlin, partly to 
teach at one of the gymnasia, partly to 
attend lectures in the University. From 
there he went, in 1854, to London, as private 
secretary to Bunsen, who was then finishing 
the last volumes of his work on Egypt, and 
wanted the assistance of a young scholar 
to collect for him the newly-discovered 
materials for settling the chronology of 
Babylon and Assyria. Though Bunsen’s re- 
call in June, 1854, put an end to this en- 
gagement, Brandis had during his short 
stay in London derived great advantage 
both from his intercourse with English 
scholars, and from a study of the ori- 
ginal monuments of Assyria in the British 
Museum. The fruits of these researches 
were published, in 1856, in his work On the 
Historical Results of the Decipherment of the 
Assyrian Inscriptions, the first attempt of a 
German scholar at showing the solid cha- 
racter of the discoveries made by Rawlinson 
and others in the study of the Assyrian 
cuneiform language and literature. Brandis 
then established himself at Bonn as a privat- 
docent, at the same time superintending the 
education of several young gentlemen who 
lived as boarders in his father’s house. In 
1857 he published an academic program, 
De temporum graecorwm antiquissimorum ra- 
tionibus, an essay which Curtius considers 
of permanent value, as establishing for the 
first time the origin of the lists of the ancient 
kings of Greece from local traditions kept 
up in different Greek towns. At that time 
his university career was cut short by his 
appointment as private secretary to the 
Princess of Prussia. Many of his friends 
regretted his accepting such a position, but 
owing partly to the highminded character of 
the Princess, partly to the iron will of 
Brandis himself, the current of his scientific 
work, though narrowed, was never entirely 
interrupted by his official duties. He sur- 
rendered his Assyrian researches, because 
he felt that, not being an Oriental scholar, 
he could not advance in them independ- 
ently; but he began to devote all his 
leisure to a careful examination of the 
influence which Assyrian civilisation had 
exercised on Asiaand Europe. Concentrat- 
ing his atiention on the ancient arts of 
measuring, weighing, and coining, he arrived 
at results as unexpected as they were cer- 
tain. During ten years, whether at home, 
or travelling in France, Spain, Italy, and 
England, he worked at tracing the migra- 
tions and modifications of the Babylonian 
weights and measures on the Asiatic conti- 
nent, and he collected every remnant of 
early Asiatic coinage that was to be found 
in public or private collections. The results 
of these researches are laid down in his great 
work on measures, weights, and coins*—a 
work which, as he said himself, attracted 
more attention in England than in Germany, 
and secured to him, once for all, a respected 
position among scholars and antiquaries. 





* Das Miinz-, Mass-, und Gewichtswesen in Vorder- 
asien. Von J. Brandis. (Berlin, 1866.) 
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More than 5,000 coins are carefully described 
in that book, and this alone would secure to 
it a permanent value. He hoped to follow 
up the history of these early arts from Asia 
and the isles to the continent of Greece, and 
while engaged in these researches, the disco- 
very of the Cyprian inscriptions—or, rather, 
of the first bilingual Cypro-Phoenician in- 
scription—at once roused his liveliest interest. 
Many of the threads that bind Europe to 
Asia and Africa passed through Cyprus, 
many riddles in the earliest history of the 
world must find their solution there. 
Brandis came to England last summer, 
and he saw at once that the spell of the 
Cyprian inscriptions had been broken by 
the clever guesses of Smith and Birch. 
They had established the value of thirty- 
three letters, they had proved that the 
language of the inscriptions was Greek. 
the Brandis carried on their work, and in 
paper published after his death, he fixed 
the value of the remaining letters, he 
showed the peculiar character of the Greek 
dialect spoken in Cyprus, and by a trans- 
lation of the large inscription of Idalion, he 
proved that it contained a lease between a 
landlord and a farmer, fixing the amount of 
corn which the farmer was to retain for 
himself. Soon after his return to Germany 
he died at Linz, He had accompanied the 
Empress of Germany to the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion, and while looking forward toa quiet 
summer in his own villa on the Rhine, the 
thin thread that bound him to this life 
snapped. His death was no surprise to his 
friends. They knew that for years he had 


lived under the shadow, or, we should rather 


say of him, in the very light of death. They 
knew, and he knew, that a heart complaint 
from which he suffered might terminate his 
life and his labours at any moment. This 
feeling gave a kind of solemnity to his life, 
but it never marred the joyousness of his 
character. Few men enjoyed society, in the 
best sense of the word—a free intercourse 
with friendly spirits and intellectual peers 
—more than he did. A Symposium, more or 
less Platonic, was the place to see him and 
appreciate him. All that is gone, but while 
it lasted it was fnll of happiness. ‘‘ Every 
life,” as Ernst Curtius truly says, “‘ remains 
a fragment, whatever its length in years; 
while even a short life, like his, has a com- 
pleteness of its own, when it is held together 
by a constant purpose, and directed to 
nothing but the noblest aims.” 

A few more words on his posthumous essay. 
Short as this paper is, it establishes facts of 
the greatest importance. It shows that the 
alphabet of Cyprus is not Phoenician, but an 
independent offshoot of a cuneiform alphabet, 
therefore ultimately coming from Assyria, 
where we are told that inscriptions written 
in the Cyprian alphabet have lately been 
discovered. (See Acapemy, March 7, Letter 
from Mr. Sayce.) Whether the few letters 
found on some of Dr. Schliemann’s Trojan 
antiquities show more similarity to the 
Cyprian than to the Phoenician alphabet, 
must for the present remain an open ques- 
tion, considering how like several of the Cy- 
prian letters, as pointed out by Dr. Brandis, 
are to Phoenician letters. This essay further 
shows that the language of the inscriptions 
has those very peculiarities which Greek 
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grammarians ascribed to the Greek dialect 
of Cyprus, some of them so incredible that 
but for the evidence of these inscriptions 
no one would have believed in them. This 
is a subject which deserves the greatest at- 
tention on the part of comparative scholars. 
Who would have believed that Hesychins 
was right in stating that cai in the Cyprian 
dialect was xac? Yet, wherever «cai occurs 
in these inscriptions, it is xac, except in one 
place where we find xa. Bopp identifies 
cai with Sk. ket, which means, if; but in order 
to bring xa¢ and cai together, we shall have 
to admit an original form «cari, the Sk. kati, 
formed from the base of the interrogative 
pronoun ka, like iti from the base of the 
demonstrative pronoun i. The phonetic 
changes would be analogous to gari, $7 

or gic, for ac, and to yedg or Bs 
Aeol. yéda. Thus cai would originally have 
been an interrogative particle, meaning how, 
or how much, a very primitive, though by 
no means unnatural way of connecting two 
sentences, and afterwards two words. In 
modern Sanskrit kimka, (originally mean- 
ing, and what? cf. quéque) is a very 
common conjunction. Bopp also derives 
both que and re from the root of the inter- 
rogative pronoun xic, ric, quis, a conjecture 
which is confirmed by the Cyprian form xe 
in raoxcfor raoxe. ‘‘ He came and he spoke,” 
would therefore have been expressed origin- 
ally, ‘‘ He came, what next? he spoke,” a 
clumsy proceeding, no doubt, yet not more 
clumsy than other expedients which language 
had to adopt for similar purposes. 

Who would have believed that dialectic 
variety could go so far in Greek as to 
place go and gos by the side of mpé and 
mpoc? Yet these forms occur in the Cyprian 
inscriptions, and must be explained by the 
analogy of wori (Cyprian pati) for mpoc, as 
far as the loss of p is concerned, and then by 
softening of x into #, and transition of » 
into y. The softening is the most excep- 
tional process, but it occurs again, in gotolis, 
the Cyprian form of mréXec, oe yorone, 
in avu for aro, in kagos for xhrovc, in agoioi 
for dxovor, and in evevéracay for éxevéragay. 
Seeing this softening of the tenuis in the 
Cyprian inscriptions, we can now understand 
how ancient lexicographers came to men- 
tion evrposcecOac as a Cyprian form for 
éxtorpépeoOar. The curious point is, that 
the Cyprian inscriptions contain likewise 
cases where the media has become tenuis, 
as in kasikiutos for xaovyvhroc, apas for 
aBa0. Here, however, further researches 
may bring out more minute distinctions in 
the phonetic powers assigned to the Cyprian 
consonants and vowels. 

The grammar of the inscriptions is clearly 
Greek, and in cases where we have at pre- 
sent some irrational forms, we must wait 
for better readings. The nature of the 
alphabet requires a more careful investiga- 
tion, particularly the influence of the vowels 
on the consonants, and again the coales- 
cence of the inherent with the written 
vowels. But even now we can arrange a 
number of grammatical forms without much 
difficulty. We have basileus, basileos, basilet ; 
we read puides, paidou (raidiwy), paisi, paidas. 
For bases in 0, we find Nom. -oc, Gen. -ouv, 
Dat. -o:, Acc. -vo, or -o0; Plur. Dat. -or¢; 
Acc. -oo¢. Feminine and masculine bases 





, - aS 

in a appear in Nom. -ac, fem. a (voc.); 
. «av, masc., ac fem.; Dat. -ar, Ace. -a; 

Acc. Plur. -ac. As neuters we have ta 

=ra, pata=rayra, ta epii=ra Exp. 

Verbal forms are not so frequent, yet some 
of them deserve to be mentioned, such as 
emi=eipl, titemi=riOnm, ekiméeye and Exe, 
ekni=ixret; ekiossi=tywor. There are op- 
tatives, such as agoioimaxova, kinoian= 
xwotevy ; futures such as ounisi=ovfon, and 
aorists like katestas=xaréorace, ewenetasan= 
émeveratay. 

There is no doubt much left to be done be- 
fore these inscriptions can be read even with 
thatdegree of accuracy which has been reached 
in the Persian cuneiform inseriptions. There 
will be mistakes to correct, as, for instance, 
in the case of the name of Pythagoras, which 
Mr. Smith thought he had discovered in the 
Cyprian inscriptions, but which turns out 
to be Philagoras. Yet a good beginning 
has been made. Champollion, when he died 
at the age of forty-one, called his Hieroglyphic 
Grammar his carte de visite a la postérité. We 
cannot ascribe the same importance to the 
essay on the Cyprian Inscriptions which 
Johannes Brandis left at his death ; yet we 
feel that it also will be a carte de visite a la 
postérité, and that whenever Cyprian an- 
tiquities are studied, the name of that in- 
genious and ingenuous young scholar, who 
has just been taken from us, will be re- 
membered with regret and well-deserved 
respect. Max MUxwer. 


Feng-Shui; or, the Rudiments of Natural 
Science in Ohina. By Ernest T. Kitel, 
M.A., Ph.D., of the London Missionary 
Society. (London : Triibner & Co., 1873.) 

“Waar is Feng-Shui?” asks Mr. Eitel, 

both at the beginning and at the end of his 

work. Basil of Glemona, in his dictionary, 
published at Paris, in 1808, under the name 
of De Guignes, gave to this question the 
following answer: ‘Bona vel mala vis in- 
fluens, quaedam superstitio in eligendo situ 
fortunato ad aedes exstruendas vel cadavera 
humanda.” This definition is confirmed by 
Mr. Eitel; and it is true that the main ob- 
ject for which Feng-Shui is employed is to 
make a happy choice of an abode both for 
the living and the dead. But Feng-Shui is 
not confined to this; it embraces a vast 
collection of rules and of principles relating 
to the Chinese notions of the order and con- 
stitution of Nature. This is what Mr. Eitel 

has undertaken to explain. . 

The author divides his work into four 
sections—the laws of Nature (Li); the 
numerical proportions of Nature (Su) ; the 
breath of Nature (K’e) ; Nature’s forms of 
appearance (Ying). He owns that this 
classification is not in use in native Chinese 
books ; but he states that they all mention 
these four principles. Nobody will blame 
him for having made use of the plan which 
afforded the best opportunity for explaining 
the system as a whole, especially as the idea 
of this plan is supplied by the preface of a 
Chinese work (page 9). But perhaps he 
does not sufficiently explain the reason why 
this fourfold plan is generally absent from 
the native treatises. He tells us (page 77), 
that Feng-Shui is divided into two schools, 
those of Foh-Kien and Kwang-Si, the former 
being specially devoted to the first two 
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divisions (Li and Su), the latter to the re- 
maining divisions (K’e and Ying). It is 
evident that the Foh-Kien is an elevated 
and learned school, and the Kwang-Si an 
inferior and popular school; there must be 
therefore in some sort two Feng-Shui. This 
is hinted at in Mr. Hitel’s treatise, but is 
not made sufficiently plain. 

The heavens and the earth, the latter being 
only a reflection of the former, the five 
planets, and the five, or in the earliest sys- 
tems, the six elements, the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac; the twenty-eight lunar constel- 
lations, the Great. Bear and the imperfectly 
defined constellation called the Bushel, are 
the principal objects whose isolated or com- 
bined influence acts on human destinies. To 
these must be added the influence of the dead 
upon the living, and the ties which unite 
one generation to another. This is what is 
contained in the section named Li. What 
follows belongs to the section Su. To define 
general ideas, the Chinese have invented 
diagrams to represent certain fundamental 
notions, such as the male and female prin- 
ciples ; they first formed four, then eight, and 
then by combinations, sixty-four diagrams, 
each having its special name and qualities. 
Moreover, as they held the number of the 
planets to be five, and that of the terres- 
trial elements six, they agreed that celes- 
tial arithmetic was based on the decimal 
system, and terrestrial arithmetic on the 
duodecimal, the uneven numbers being 
always connected with the female prin- 
ciple, the even numbers with the male. 

e multiplication of the elements of the 
two systems by one another gave sixty 
cyclical characters, which multiplied by six, 
give the 360 degrees of the Ecliptic. A com- 
pass containing eighteen concentric circles 
which correspond with the different elements 
of the system, and are themselves divided 
into various sections, is used by the adepts 
of Feng-Shui. It is by taking account-of 
the data furnished by the use of this instru- 
ment that they solve the problems put to 
them. This compass is the weapon of the 
Chinese geomancer, provided he belongs to 
the school of Foh-Kien. 

The sections K’e and Ying do not possess 
the same learned apparatus. The world, 
according to the Chinese, is animated by a 
vital breath ; there is in nature, as it were, 
a great movement of inspiration and expira- 
tion. Mr. Eitel at first thought that he 
could see in this theory a vague conscious- 
ness of the existence of magnetism; but he 
finally decided to the contrary, and rightly 
80. We may indeed see in it the notion 
roughly sketched in of the circulation of our 
atmosphere. The theory of the direction of 
the wind is connected with that of the direc- 
tion of the waters, and as both depend on 
the configuration of the earth’s surface 
(Ying), it is on this latter part that the 
practical application of the system rests. 
The theory of K’e and Ying is, as we have 
said, the principal subject studied by the 
school of Kwang-Si, and this is, to all ap- 
pearance, the true Feng-Shui. The very 
name of Feng-Shui, which means wind- 
water, seems to be derived from it, and the 
native explanation of the word, given by 
Mr. Hitel (page 3), is too subtle and too 

ese to be true. 





Mr. Kitel closes his work with a sketch of 
the history and literature of Feng-Shui. 
A ing to him, if the origin of this 
“science” dates from the origin of Chinese 
society, the definite form which it has since 
received is comparatively modern. It was only 
after the time of Confucius that it was con- 
stituted, without opposition from, and almost 
with the tacit consent of his followers. The 
first exponent of Feng-Shui, the Tseh-king 
(canon of the dwellings), appeared under 
the dynasty of Han. The Tsang-Shoo (book 
of interment), published under the Tsin 
(4.D. 265-419), dates from a period when 
Feng-Shui assumed an expanded form. The 
dynasty of Tang (a.D. 618-905) gave a new 
impulse to the system, which enriched itself 
with new notions, and to illustrate these 
several works were com . Finally, 
under the dynasty of Sung (a.p. 960-1126), 
the various theeries which had been held 
from the very earliest times were collected 
and put in order, and the system was com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Kitelfinds in Feng-Shui tracesof nearly 
all the religious and philosophical schools of 
China. Monotheism, which, as Mr. Hitel 
believes (and in this he does not stand alone), 
primitively existed in China, is no longer re- 
cognisable, but the influence of Tanism, of 
Buddhism, and of the modern Choo-he, may 
be easily perceived. These points, as well 
as several others insisted upon by the author, 
require a more complete demonstration, such 
as could only find place in @ more extensive 
work. Mr. Hitel’s pamphlet is a simple 
sketch ; but it is complete in itself, and far- 
nishes the ground-plan of a vast and im- 
portant work on one of the most curious 
portions of Chinese literature and  civilisa- 
tion. Leon Freer. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


On the Formation of Glycogen in the Liver.— 
B. Luchsinger, in a paper contained in the 6th 
part of Pfligers Archi, 1873, states, as the result 
of his observations on the effects of feeding animals 
on different diets, that glycerine increases the pro- 

rtion of glycogen contained in the liver, not, 

owever, because it easily undergoes combustion, 
and thus s glycogen, but because, esca ing 
(cntriemmntvexidetion, it reaches an organ in whic 
its conversion into sugar isrendered possible. He 
believes, therefore, that glycogen originates from 
glycerine as well as from the carbo-hydrates, 


Anatomy of the Nervous System.—Axel Key 
and Retzius, in a recent number of Max Schultze’s 
Archiv (1873, b. ix. p. 308), give the result of 
their enquiries into the anatomy of the nervous 
system. Their account of the subarachnoid trabe- 
culae is important in relation to recent views upon 
the structure of connective tissue and tendon. 
They find these trabeculae are composed of fine 
fibrils, and are always, whether coarse or fine, 
completely invested by a delicate sheath, which is 
in more or less close contact with them. The 
sheath is homogeneous except for the presence of 
a few nuclei, and they regard it as being composed 
of endothelial cells, the contour markings of which 
can be brought beautifully into view by staining 
with nitrate of silver. On treatment with acetic 
acid, the sheaths break up, roll back, and form the 
so-called elastic or spiral fibres. They describe 


the pia mater as consisting of two layers, of which 
the internal is uniform in most mammals, whilst 
the external varies greatly in thickness. The ex- 
ternal is composed of fibrillar connective tissue, 
and with it the dg. denticulatum is connected. 
The internal layer is itself compound, consisting 





of a layer of circularly arranged connective tissue 
fibres, covered on both sides by an endothelium 
with firm elastic fibres. The inner surface of the 
dura mater is invested by an extremely thin mem- 
brane, which is formed of two layers correspond- 
ing to the two internal laminae of the pia mater. 
In their researches on the peripherie nervous 
system, Key and Retzius find that the nerve 
fasciculi which compose any trunk, as the 
sciatic, are each surrounded by a more or less broad 
ring, formed by a perineurium, from the inner side 
of which are given off connective tissue fibres: 
which penetrate the nerve, and are called endo- 
neurium, whilst from the outer surface other fibres. 
pass off between adjoining fasciculi, and are 
called epineurium. [Injections seem to split the 
perineurium into two delicate membranes, which 
are prolongations of those of the arachnoid. 


Formation of Pepsin.—Ebstein and Griitzner, 
in an article contributed to Pftiigers Archiv (1873, 
viii. p. 122), state that their investigations have 
led them to the conclusion that pepsin exists in 
the chief cells (“ Heidenhain’s Hauptzellen”) of 
the fundus of the pyloric glands, not in the pure 
state, but in combination with albumen. It can 
be extracted in this form and combination by 
water, in which it is soluble, but then 


no digestive activity. But when the compound 
is broken up, the pepsin, freed from the albumen, 
exerts its ordinary action. In the fundus ven- 


triculi, the mucous membrane of the gland-cells. 
is covered, in addition to the Hauptzellen, by 
investing cells (Beleg-zellen), the contents of 
which, when Miecherge act, like common salt or 
hydrochloric acid, in decomposing the combina- 
tion between pepsin and albumen. In fact, the 
believe the investing cells contain chlorides, whic 
exert the influence in question. 


Influence of Morphia on Nutrition—An im- 
portant paper appears in the last part of the 
Wiener Sttzungsberichte, by Kratschmer (Band 
Ixvi. Heft iii. iv. and v.), on the Influence of Mor- 
hia, and of Carbonate and Sulphate of Soda on the 
Peemation of Sugar and the Excretion of Urea in 
Diabetes. The most interesting point to the 
general reader is the conclusion at which he has 
arrived, from his very careful and prolonged series. 
of observations, that we possess in morphia a 
means that not only very materially reduces the 
excretion of sugar by the urine in this disease, 
but materially diminishes the metamorphosis of 
tissue in the body generally. In a broad point of 
view, therefore, morphia resembles alcohol and 
tobacco in this respect, and would form a valuable 
means of making up for an imperfect supply of 
food, 


Digestion of Albuminous rts Np neh 
the last few years it has come to be very generally 
held by physiologists, that one of the principal 
functions, if not the principal, of the stomach is to 
reduce albuminous compounds to the condition of 
peptone, that is to say, to change a colloid and 
undialysable substance to a crystalloid and di- 
atvatle substance. M. Leven, in a paper read, 
on Feb. 21, before the Society of Biology, in 
Paris, combats this view, and has been led from 
an extensive series of researches to agree with 
MM. Claude Bernard and Blondlot, who believe 
that the essential function of the stomach is the 
mechanical one of diminishing the bulk of the 
alimentary mass, and reducing it to a uniform 
consistence. M. Leven’s experiments were made 
on eggs, meat, and milk. He first introduced 
into the stomach of a dog 88 grammes of hard- 
boiled eggs. An hour afterwards the white was 
intact, but the yolk had disappeared. The gastric 
secretion had in some way liquefied the fatty 
matter of the yolk, reducing it to a finely granular 
condition, and the granules were found distributed 
over the small intestine. The white of egg when 
hard boiled was not reduced to a finely granular 
condition until the lapse of three hours, when 31 
grammes were found to have thus disappeared. 
Fluid white of egg was much more rapidly dis- 
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d of, 50 grammes disappearing in the course 
pe hour, Milk passes very rapidly into the 
small intestine, so that 100 grammes of milk leave 
little but an inconsiderable quantity of coagulated 
casein. Meat, according to M. Leven, is only 

rtially, if at all, digested in the stomach; if a 
igature be passed round the pylorus after 35 
grammes of meat have been introduced into the 
stomach, there still remain, after the lapse of 
perscey be hours, from 25 to 30 grammes of 
meat broken up into fibrils, which preserve their 
transverse situation, and very little peptone is 
present. 


Function aw the Semicircular Canals of the Ear. 
Professor EK. Cyon communicates to TYfligers 
Archiv (Band viii., Hefte vi. and vii.) the results 
of experiments he has undertaken to determine 
the function of the semicircular canals. He finds 
that in the first place it is absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of its equipoise that the animal 
should possess an accurate knowledge of the posi- 
tion of the head. 2, The semicircular canals, by 
means of a series of unconscious perceptions, 
supply or furnish the animal with the knowledge 
of the position of its head in space—each canal 
having relation to one dimension. 3. The dis- 
turbances in the muscular movements which occur 
after section of the semicircular canals are-of three 
kinds: (a) Disturbances of equilibrium consequent 
upon the direct injury; (6)Compulsory movements 
consequent upon excitations arising from abnormal 
auditory sensations ; and, finally, Consecutive phe- 
nomena consequent upon inflammation of the cere- 
bellum, These occur a few days after the section. 


Tue fifth number of the Journal d’ Agriculture 
Pratique for the current year contains an interest- 
ing article by Colonel Pearson on the Forests of 
Central India. Formerly the ownership of all the 
soil was vested in the Government. The inhabit- 
ants had no right of property in the forests, al- 
though they were allowed to drive in their cattle 
at certain periods of the year, and also to collect 
wood, <A tax was payable by the commune or 
individual proprietor in return. These privileges 
had, however, assumed the character of rights, 
and stood in the way of any effective measures for 
forest conservation. The Government therefore 
assigned to the various proprietors under the new 
settlement a proportionate share of forest in ex- 
tinction of the former rights, and so obtained com- 
plete control over the remainder. 

The two most important timber trees are teak 
and saul (Shorea robusta). The former mainly 
occupies the western and the latter the eastern 
forests. The saul grows more actively than the 
teak, and where they come in contact appears to 
be displacing it. Teak is an extremely valuable 
wood, but it is difficult to manage. It gives very 
little shade, yet it is necessary to have sufficient 
to protect the young seedlings which are to renew 
the forest when the parent trees are cut down. 
Bamboo is very suitable for the purpose, but its 
culture presents enormous difficulties., Other 
plants would grow so rapidly as to overpower the 
seedlings they were intended to protect. The 
management of saul forests is also not unattended 
with difficulties. The trunk yields a resin called 
dammar, and the branches, in common with those 
of some other trees, produce under the attacks of 
a Coccus the substance known as stick-lac. It is 
necessary to restrain the collection of these pro- 
ducts in the reserved forests. Then the seeds 
lose their germinating capacity after twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours. They cannot therefore be 
sent from one place to another, and it is necessary 
to trust to spontaneous sowing for the renewal of 
the saul forests. 


THe great Geological Survey of the Austrian 
— has been completed, and we now have in 
twelve folio plates the results of this important 
undertaking. The whole is divided into 102 
sections, arranged in reference to definite geo- 
gnostic formations, and distinguished by various 

hales of colour. The survey and the elaboration 





of its results have been under the direction of 
Herr Franz Ritter von Hauer, who has been ably 
seconded by the very efficient staff of the Imperial 
School of Mines at Vienna, and by their joint 
labours they have succeeded in giving to the 
world a work which will rank as one of the most 
important contributions to the science of Euro- 
pean topography, and cannot fail to earn the 
grateful appreciation of all geologists. The maps 
of Bohemia, Dalmatia, and the Alpine districts 
were published some years ago ; and by the publi- 
cation of those sections of the work which include 
the Carpathian mountain system, the entire series 
is now completed. 
The scientific investigation of the important 
ion of the Carpathian mountain system is not 
only calculated to exert a powerful influence on 
the material prosperity of the Austrian Empire 
generally, but wi “mayen also have a marked 
special bearing on the ethnological character and 
future social condition of the inhabitants. The 
Carpathian range, which is intersected at three 
distinct points by the Danube, forms a widely 
opening arc around the fruitful basins of Hun 
and Transylvania, and may be regarded, bot 
geognostically and geographically, as a continua- 
tion of the Alps. Hitherto the nations occupying 
the area enclosed by this mountain rampart have 
lived an isolated existence, content with the scanty 
resources at their command, and indifferent to the 
world beyond their Alpine barriers; and as an 
inevitable result of these conditions, they have 
remained stationary, while the nations around 
have advanced. The newly-completed survey of 
this region, by revealing its true resources and 
teaching Austria where to seek with a good chance 
of success for its metallic treasures—which un- 
doubtedly include zinc, lead, copper, cobalt, 
nickel, antimony, mercury, gold and silver, some 
iron, and gn potash and soda—has already, 
we may safely assume, put in the thin end of the 
wedge which will open the way to the advance 
of civilisation and progress. 


An interesting paper on the “ Reindeer of 
Thaingen ” was read, by M. Bertrand, on the 
16th instant, before the Académie des Inscriptions. 
At the beginning of the present year some school- 
children from Thaingen, in the canton of Schaff- 
hausen, when out on a_ botanical excursion, 
discovered a bone-cave, full of bones and flint 
implements, a great quantity of which they sent 
to Dr. Keller and Herr Heim, at Ziirich. On 
-coengy tas these savans discovered ae tm 
bones, ing drawings executed with a s 
flint ; among these was the subject of M. Ber 
trand’s paper, the picture of a reindeer brows- 
ing, remarkable for precision of drawing and 
dolissey of execution. M. Bertrand believes these 
remains to be upwards of 4,000 years old; and 
suggests that the contribution of the Troglodyte 

pulations of Gaul to European civilisation may 
Sues been the arts of design. 


Tue Zimes quotes from the Brisbane Courter of 
December 30, 1873, the following official telegram 
from Mr. Walter Hill, the Government botanist, 
dated from Cardwell on the 27th, and received by 
the Queensland Secretary for Lands :— 


“Since November 20, we have examined the banks 
of the Mulgrave, Russell, Mossman, Daintree, and 
Hull rivers, and have been more or less successful in 
finding suitable land for sugar and other tropical and 
semi-tropical productions. The ascent of the summit 
of Bellenden Kerr was successfully made by Johnstone, 
Hill, and eight troopers. At 2,500 feet in height we 
observed an undescribed tree with crimson flowers, 
which excels the Poinciana regia, Colvillea racemosa, 
Lagerstroemia regia, and the Jacaranda mimosifolia. 
At 4,400 feet a tree-fern, which will excel in grandeur 
all others of the arboreous class. A palm tree at the 
same height, which will rival any of the British-India 
species in gracefulness. On the banks of the Daintree 
we saw a palm-tree cocoa, which far exceeds the 
unique specimens in the garden of the same genera 
from Brazil in grandeur and gracefulness. While 
cutting a given line on the banks of the River John- 











stone for the purpose of examining the land; an 
enormous fig tree stood in the way, far exceeding in 
stoutness and grandeur the renowned forest giants of 
California and Victoria. Three feet from the ground 
it measured 150 ft. in circumference; at 55 ft., 
where it sent forth giant branches, the stem was nearly 
80 ft. in circumference. The River Johnstone, within 
a limited distance of the coast, offers the first and best 
inducements to sugar cultivation.” 


THe annual meeting of the Woolhope Field 
Naturalists’ Club was held at Hereford on the 
2nd instant. The Rev. James Davies, M.A., of 
Moorcourt, President for 1873, delivered his re- 
tiring address, in which he reviewed the operations 
of the club during the previous twelve months. 
The weather had been unfavourable at nearly 
every field meeting, and had interfered with the 
due execution of the club po but, in spite 
of all cyan the wor ra gees — been 
satisfactory, and, in particular, the great gathering 
of its tt in October had been signally suc- 
cessful. A detailed account of this so-called 
“Fungus Foray” will be given in the forthcoming 
volume of the Transactions of the club, in which 
also will be included some valuable contributions 
made by various members to the natural history 
and archaeology of the district. A passage in 
Mr. Davies’ address, on the scene of the last 
struggle of Caractacus, called forth considerable 
discussion, but it was at length agreed that Breid- 
den Hill, near Welshpool, seemed to satisfy the 
requirements of the historian better than either 
Coxwall Knoll or Caer-Caradoc. Camden, indeed, 
argues strongly in favour of the last-named place, 
and it must be admitted that there is much pro- 
bability that the British chieftain’s name would 
be associated with the site of his final battle with 
the Roman general. But, on the other hand, we 
can find nowhere else than at Breidden the “ amnis 
vado incerto,” which Tacitus (Ann. lib, xii. cap. 31, 
et seg.) describes as flowing in front of the British 
position. And although it is somewhat strange 
that the historian should not have called the 
river by its —_— appellation, it is quite possible 
that in early times its lower section only was 
known as the Severn or Sabrina, or that the 
notions of Tacitus as to the course of the stream 
were not less inaccurate than those which he 
held with regard to the Thames. 

The field meetings of the Woolhope Club 
during the current year will be as follows:— 
May 15, Church Stretton, Shropshire; June 19, 
Builth, on the Upper Wye (a district of rare in- 
terest to the botanist and geologist); July 17, 
the Doward Caves (which recent researches have 
shown to be rich in bag ae rs remains) ; 
August 18, Lydney and the Forest of Dean. 


Mr. Epwarp ATrKrInson, an American writer 
on Cotton Culture in the South, once predicted 
that cotton would be sown in hot-beds and planted 
out. A recent official report from Georgia tells 
us that an experiment of this kind has been tried 
by a planter there with perfect success. He dug 
long pits about three or four feet deep, and had a 
number of boxes made with shavings, larger at 
the top than at the bottom, placed them on planks 
at the bottom of this pit, filled them with manure 
and soft earth, and planted his seed in January. 
He covered the pits with canvas at — and in 
very cold weather; and in April, when people 
were preparing to plant, he had stalks a foot high. 
He then carried them out on their planks to the 
field, dug his holes, mpm his plant down, and 
raised his box out, and thus the plant never felt 
the change. He made nearly two bales to the 
acre, and contends that it was easier to do this 
than haul out his stable manure. “ He is a very 
practical man,” adds the chronicler of this ap- 
parently well-authenticated piece of intelligence, 
‘and has made a fortune, which is pretty good 
evidence of his good sense.” The same report 
states that it is likely that cotton will be grown 
in California to a certain extent. Some experi- 
ments in 1871 were so favourable, that in 1872 a 
crop of 1,500 bales was expected, which would be 
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a crop of about one bale per acre. Last year, it 
was thought, the av would be more than 
doubled. The Californian cotton had a ready 
home market, being found to possess a remarkable 
fitness “for combination with wool in various 
fabrics.” 


In a lecture on Vestiges of Antiquity, delivered 
before the New York 6 a, oe Society, in 
January, 1873, by Dr. A. Plongeon, resem- 
blances are pointed out between the architectural 
ruins of per vena aaa mee of howe and 
Egypt. Coinciden 0, in the religious sym- 
bols, rites, and beliefs of the inhabitants of the 
Old and the New World are brought together in 

t abundance. Such coincidences have been 
dwelt on so often by travellers and historians that 
we should not have called attention to Dr. Le 
Plongeon’s lecture for their sake alone. They are 
curious, and nothing more. They are generally 
exaggerated, or, at all events, placed in a false 
— by being taken out of a mass of evidence 
which ought to be considered as a whole. Nothing 
has done more mischiefin Comparative Archaeolo 
than these vague comparisons. To call all upright 
stones with a slab on the top a Cromlech, every 
stone chamber a Kist-vaen, and every stone with a 
hole a dolmen, is not much better than if we were 
to call every blue flower a blue-bell, or go into 
raptures because some flowers have red blossoms 
not only in Cornwall but in Hawaii. There are 
stone 5 Sac Teans in Hawaii, very like the Cornish 
Kist-vaens, but so far from this being reas it 
would be much more startling if it were other- 
wise. The same applies to many of the archaeo- 
logical coincidences pointed out by Dr. Le 
Plongeon. Comparative researches must be pre- 
po by discriminating study. Nothing that can 
be explained rationally in the Old or in the New 
World can be used as evidence for a prehistoric 
intercourse between the different races of mankind. 
Only what is irrational, accidental, or individual, 
if it occurs in exactly the same form among 
widely distant nations, can be admitted as prima 
facie evidence for a real historical contact. Hence 
the great value of words and tical forms in 
settling the historic and pre-historic relationship 
ofnations ; though here, too, a discriminating study 
of each must needs precede a comparative 
study of many, as the only security against our 
being surprised, for instance, at such coincidences 
as Etruscan Klan, Turkoman oglan, son, and Gaelic 
clann, children, which is the Welsh plant. Lo 
lists of similar coincidences have been collec 
with the sole object of their serving as a warning 
against too hastily admitting a relationship be- 
tween lan that may have a few words in 
common. There is, however, one piece of linguis- 
tic evidence brought forward by Dr. Le Plongeon 
in support of the often asserted communication be- 
tween China and America, which deserves atten- 
tion. He writes:— 

“That some of the inhabitants of these countries 
(China and Japan) landed in South America is certain ; 
but it is certain, also, that they did not influence the 
civilisation or religion of the population among which 
they commingled ; nay more, they even retained their 
own habits and language. To-day, on the northern 
coast of Peru, exists a small village called Eten, the 
dwellers of which speak a language that their neigh- 
bours are unable to understand, but they find 
no difficulty in holding communion with the Chinese 
coolies, who of late years have been imported thither. 

sides, in searching among the ruins in the Grand 
Chimu’s City, situated between Trajillo and the pool 
of Huanchaco, some silver idols have been found, in- 
scribed with very ancient Chinese characters. Some 
have likewise been dug up from the mounds in the 
Valley of Chincha Alta, 400 miles to the southward. 

have examined these idols carefully. They bore 
marks of being very ancient. Two that were in my 
Possession represented a man sitting cross-legged on the 
back of a tortoise. The head was shaved except the 
top, from which depended, nanging on the back, a 
lock of long hair braided Chinese fashion. In one of 
them the heads were wanting. This was placed be- 
tween two pillars, surmounted by a perfectarch. The 





characters, sculptured in alto relievo on the pillars, 
were so time-worn and defaced as to be illegible. 
Not so with the other. The arms of the figure were 
extended ; the hands rested on short pillars. There 
was noarch. And notwithstanding this relic was very 
much eaten by the rust and the salts contained in 
the earth, where for centuries it had lain undisturbed, 
some signs were plainly visible on the pillars. They 
somewhat resembled the Chinese writing, but seemed 
somewhat different from those in use to-day. 

“The finding of these relics was quite important 
in my ostimation. I set forth in search of a person 
who could interpret them for me and dispel my 
doubts. I knew a very intelligent Chinaman, ac- 
knowledged to be by his countrymen a gentleman of 
great literary attainments. He examined the queer 
object for a long time ; looked at it on every side ; then, 
without speaking a word, looked at me—looked at my 
relic again, his features betraying astonishment, nay, 
veneration, not altogether free from awe. He was 
evidently overcome by a strange feeling. ‘ Very old,’ 
said he at last. ‘These are very ancient characters, 
used in China thousands of years ago, before the in- 
vention of those now employed. They mean Fo-Hi.’ 
This was sufficient. In remote times the Chinese had 
visited this country, and no doubt the present dwellers 
of Eten are some of their descendants.” 


What the intelligent Chinaman intended was, pro- 
bably, not that these characters meant Fo-Hi, but 
that they were the characters invented by Fo-Hi, 
Fo-Hi being a mythical person who is believed 
to have invented not only the Chinese letters, but 
Chinese music, law, iage, and several other 
things. But however that may be, the two state- 
ments that idols made of silver found in South 
America contain ancient Chinese letters, and that 
the inhabitants of Eten speak a dialect intelligible 
to Chinese coolies, deserve attention and—verifi- 
cation. 


A portion of the first part (A. to E.) of the 
Lancashire Glossary is completed, and will be sent 
to press immediately. It is believed that the 
whole of this first part will be ready for publica- 
tion by the end of the year. The question of the 
method of marking the pronunciation has at 
length been settled, Mr. Thomas Hallam, who pre- 
pared the Derbyshire varieties for Mr. A. J. Ellis’s 
collection, having prepared a Glossic table on 
Melville Bell’s system, which, it is thought, will 
be at once scientific and sufficiently understandable 
by ordinary readers. Mr. Hallam has kindly un- 
dertaken to mark the pronunciation and superin- 
tend this portion of the work. Two considerable 
manuscript collections of words have been placed 
at the service of the editors—one by the Rev. 
John Davies, author of The Races of Lancashire 
(Philological Society's Transactions), which com- 

rises his own lists and those of two friends 
iving at Warrington in the extreme south, and 
Oartmel, in the northern or Furness district of the 
county; and the other by the Rev. Addison 
Crofton, sometime of Walmersley, near Bury, and 
now of Levenshulme. The Earl of Derby, Mr. 
Francis Espinasse, and Mr. John R. Wise have 
added their names as subscribers to the guarantee 
fund. 


A PHOENICIAN inscription of unusual interest 
has been recently procured by M. de Sainte-Marie, 
the French Consul at Tunis, and will be published, 
together with a careful commentary on it, by M. 
Derenbourg, in the next number of the Journal 
Asiatique. It has been, unfortunately, broken off 
on all its four sides, the portion remaining (viz., 
parts of six lines of the column to the right, and 
of ten of that to the left) having originally 
formed nearly its centre. No single line is com- 

lete except the first and the seventh of the left- 
rand column, which contain the words “ Fourth 
day” and “ Fifth day” respectively, and these 
i 

e 


left-hand column appears to be part of a 
daily ritua] for the offering of first-fruits at some 
autumnal festival; and, as the offerings of the 
Fourth day (consecrated bread, figs, and incense) 
occupy all that is preserved of six lines, it is pro- 
bable that the whole number of lines on the stone, 





when entire, was forty-two. The column on the 
right hand may have contained a hymn or a 
prayer which was chanted at the time the offer- 
ings were made. There is reason also to suppose 
that the individual lines were shorter than ee 
in the other column, and they had a rhyming ter- 
mination. 

It will at once be seen that this inscription is 
one of great importance as well as curiosity ; it 
is, indeed, unique both in subject and style. We 
have no other instance in Phoenician of a ritual 
for the offering of first-fruits, and the language 
employed is graver and more ornate than is 
usual. One or two words, new in Phoenician, 
have been detected in it, but no proper names. 


Dr. TiscuenDorF has recently brought out, in 
conjunction with Baer, the eminent Masoretic 
scholar, and Delitzsch, the Biblical commentator, 
a convenient edition of Jerome’s own version of 
the Psalter, with the Hebrew text opposite (Leip- 
zig: Brockhaus). Both the Latin and the Hebrew 
are revised in accordance with the best MSS. As 
is well known, the new version was not admitted 
into the Vulgate, the elder one (corrected by 
Jerome) having been already set to the Church 
music, 


THE Nation states that Professor Whitney’s 
Language and the Study of Language is to be 
ee in German, at Munich, Dr. Jolly, of the 

niversity of Wiirzburg, being the translator. 


A Socrery for the Encouragement of Oriental 
Studies has age been formed at Lisbon, under 
the —- of the Duke of Coimbra, brother of 
the King. 

THe Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, the 
gas of which was voted by the Académie 

es Inscriptions in 1867, will appear shortly. 


Proressork A. B. Davinson, of Edinburgh, 
author of perhaps the most scholarly work of 
Old Testament exegesis which has appeared of late 
years on this side the water (Commentary on the 
Book of Job, vol. i., Williams & Norgate), has 
just published An Introductory Hebrew Grammar 
tae: T. & T. Clark), Its design is two- 
old—“ first, to present in short compass the main 
principles of Hebrew grammar ; and, secondly, to 
accompany the principles with progressive exer- 
cises for the practice of the learner.” It is de- 
cidedly more successful than any of the shorter 
grammars, in combining theoretic accuracy with 
a regard for the practical requirements of be- 
ginners, 








MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 


EntomotoaicaL Socrery (March 16). 


Sr Sripnzy Smiru Savunpers, 0.M.G., President, 
in the chair.—Mr. Champion exhibited specimens 
of Euryporus picipes, taken near Chatham. Mr. 
Edward Saunders exhibited a box of Buprestidae, 
collected by Professor Semper in the Philippine 
Islands; and read notes and descriptions of the 
new — A paper was communicated by Pro- 
fessor Westwood on several additional species of 
Incanidae in the collection of Major F. J. Sidney 


Parry. 


Royat Asiatic Socrery (March 16). 


Mr. T. W. Ruys Davips exhibited a collec- 
tion of coins made by him during his residence 
in Ceylon, consisting of ancient Singhalese, as 
well as of Dutch an ee gold, silver, and 
copper pieces struck in the island. Several of 
these were found to be of extreme interest, espe- 
cially a lion coin of Paraikrama the Great (A.v. 
1153-1188), and a gold coin bearing the name of 
Lakshmi, of soubehie about the same age, the only 
specimens known to exist in Europe ; besides two 
gold coins of Parikrama as the legend Lan- 
egvara. This is presumably the most complete 
collection of its kind. It also includes a number 
of more modern coins of various other Eastern 
nations, At the same meeting, Dr. Leitner, of 
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Lahore, gave an account. of his philological ma- 
terials on the dialects of the Dard tribes, consisting 
of comparative vocabularies, legends, manuscripts, 
and inscriptions. 


Socrery or Arrs (Tuesday, March 17). 


Vicr-ApMIRAL Erasmus OmMANNEY, in the 
chair.—T wo interesting papers on the Geo; 
hical and Physical Character of the Diamond 
Fields of South Africa were read. The first, by 
the Hon. Theophilus Shepstone, the Secretary for 
Native Affairs in Natal, described the conditions 
under which the diamond is found on the Vaal 
River. He _ erage out that — south: of the 
equator consists of a great cen irregularl 
shaped basin, the outer edges of which varied - 
height from 4,000 to 10,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and that through this river the Orange 
River to the south-west and the Limpopo river to 
the north-east cut their way. It is near the exit 
of the former from the enormous basin that the 
Diamond Fields lie, while gold in large quantities 
is being obtained from the north-eastern district. 
The author of this paper conjectures that this 
basin is the dry bed of an enormous inland sea, 
and that the diamonds which are found in it were 
formed by earbonic acid gas ejected by the action 
of subterranean heat through fissures in the earth’s: 
surface into the bed of the dried-up sea, the water 
of which was sufficiently deep to imprison and 
org the gas after its evolution. The discovery 
of the process by which this liquid gas became 
crystallised, whether by electric or magnetic cur- 
rent, or by the potent influence of iron in some of 
its numerous forms, must be left for future scien- 
tific investigation. The second paper, by Dr. 
Robert Mann, late Superintendent of Education in 
the colony of Natal, dealt principally with the 
commercial aspects and influences of the South 
African diamond and gold fields. Since the first 
serious working of the Diamond Fields in 1871 
large numbers of diamonds had been obtained, and 
it was estimated that in 1872 there were no fewer 
than 20,000 miners engaged in searching for them. 
So large has been the yield that a very material 
diminution has been brought about in the value of 
the larger gems in the home market, and the 
diggers are now leaving the Diamond Fields for 
the more profitable north-eastern gold-fields. The 
result of the discovery of these fields has been to 
develope South African commercial enterprise, and 
to civilise the wild tribes in that part of the con- 
tinent. In the course of the discussion which 
followed the reading of the papers, Mr. Reightheil 
expressed his deep regret that the di } at the 
diamond and gold fields of South Africa were in 
the habit of selling guns and ammunition to the 
natives who worked for them. Mr. Cooper, who 
had been a digger for three years, thought that 
the blame attached rather to the British Govern- 
ment, who permitted the arms to be sold, than to 
the diggers, who merely paid the natives for their 
services. Mr. Sopen, a diamond merchant, stated 
that the number of diamonds of the purest water 
received from the Cape was very small, not 
amounting on the whole to more than 2 or 3 per 
cent., while of ten-carat stones not one in 10,600 
was perfect. In consequence of the large quantit 
of second-class stones received from the Cape, oh 
gems were now 60 or 70 per cent. cheaper than 
they were three years ago. Stones which some 
time since would have realised 1,5007. would now 
only fetch 2007. The-first class diamonds, how- 
ever, were rather dearer than formerly. Professor 
Tennant, in reply to a question, said that there 
was no truth in the report that Cape diamonds 
gradually lost their brilliancy after being cut and 
polished. 





Lonpon AntHRopotoaicax Socrery (Tuesday, 
March 17). 


Dr. Cuarnoox, F.S.A., President, in the chair. 
The papers were:—1. “Spiritism among Uncultured 
Peoples compared with Modern Spiritualism,” by 


C. Staniland Wake, V.P.L.A.S. Afterreferring to 
the influence which spirit belief has always exer- 
cised over the uncultured mind, and giving parti- 
culars of various phenomena occurring among 
savages, which resemble those of modern spiritual-. 
ism, the author considered some of the phenomena 
of the latter, which were, he thought, capable of 
a natural interpretation, even according to the 
spiritualists themselves; 2. “Opinions of the 

rahmins as to Spiritualism and Sw ural 
Phenomena,” by G. Mohun Tagore. e idea of 
good spirits being possessed is peculiar to the 
Hindus, and is not traceable to either Christians 
or Jews. The doctrine that an essential body sur- 
vives the destruction of the present body throws 
considerable light on Corinthians, chap. xv., and 
may be a prelude to tance of Christianity by 
the Hindu race; 3. “ Interpretation of Mytho- 
logy,” by Dr. Kaines. The author believes the 
physical theory to be the only true interpretation 
of mythology, inasmuch as it shows that it con- 
sists mainly, if not entirely, of the later personifi- 
cations of Fetichism transformed. 





Socrery oF Antrqvarres (March 19). 


A, W. Franks, Esq., Vice-president, in the chair. 
A paper was read by Major Heales, on “Sepul- 
chral Brasses at Paderborn and Seville,” rubbings 
of which were exhibited. Of these, one represented 
an archbishop of Paderborn, who died in 1340. 
The brass is cut out in the shape of the figure 
as is common in English brasses, while the con- 
tinental brasses are more usually engraved on a 
rectangular plate. The attitude is uncommon, 
for, instead of the usual position of repose, the 
bishop holds his — staff in the left hand, 
while the right d is uplifted in the act of 
benediction. Portions of another brass were ex- 
hibited which covered the tomb of Archbishop 
Rupert, who died in 1394, The head of the figure 
is supported by angels, and surmounted by a 
canopy of great age 5 The brass over the tomb 
of Rivera, Viceroy of Naples, who died in 1571, 
which is now at Seville, is the only one known 
to exist in Spain. The fi stands in an 
easy attitude, with the left hand resting on 
his sword. Although the execution is: fine, 
the attitude is. singularly inappropriate for a 
sepulchral monument in a horizontal position. 
In. the course of the discussion which followed, 
it was stated yxetg we that a Topload, 

ely im ers into land, 
paw J fixed in their stone beds, which has 
been proved by a geological examination of the 
stones in several churches in England. Another 
paper was read by Mr. Price concerning some 

ttery found in a Roman cemetery, which has 
se discovered during the excavations for the 
railway in Liverpool Street. Among other articles 
exhibited, were some early charters—one of Arch- 
bishop Dunstan—which were sent by the Rev. 
Canon Robertson from Canterbury Cathedral ; and 
some specimens of Roman pottery found near 
Derby. 





Numismatic Socrery (Thursday, March 19). 


A paper by Mr. F. Conder was read on the 
Jewish Coinage, in which the writer overturned, 
or conceived himself to have overturned, a large 
proportion of the received opinions on the different 
questions involved. For example, the word 
shem’on, hitherto supposed to represent the proper 
name Simon, is, according to Mr. Conder, to be 
understood as meaning “ legal,” “authorised,” as 
compared with unauthorised issues. In a similar 
manner Mr. Conder dealt with other words occur- 
ring on the coins, such as lacheroth, ligullath, in 
every case demonstrating to his own satisfaction 
that the explantions accepted by such scholars. as 
De Sauley and Levy are erroneous. Mr. Conder 
also set forth a new theory of the sequence of the 
types, which, however (as Mr. Evans afterwards 
remarked), is effectually upset by a coin 





hypotheses. were rted by a reference to. 
the Talmud, the caltedin of which in numismatic. 
matters is, to say the least, questionable, notwith- 
standing its learned disquisition on the coin of 
Abraham. 





PuitoLoeicaL Socrery (Friday, March 20). 


Mr. Henry Sweer read the first of his three 
papers on “The History of English Sounds;” of 
which the following is a brief summary :— 

Two methods of studying the phonetic history 
pee ag thm open to us: @) the comparison 
of older forms preserved in living’ languages 
belonging to the same rng Sener we may 
trace the various sounds through the succes- 
sive of one and the same ay 
But this last method, being based chiefly on 
the study of dead lan , postulates a pre- 
liminary investigation of the signification of the 
written symbols in which these dead 
are alone preserved forus. It is evident that the 
value of these symbols as representing the actual 
sounds*may indefinitely, from the comparative 

ection of Hungarian and Finnish to the utter 

‘barism of the present English orthography, 
whose value as phonetic evidence is skonpiy it 
The investigator of the changes in English sounds 
during the last few centuries must, therefore, 
fall back on the external evidence afforded by 
contemporary phonetic treatises and comparisons 


with foreign s. Of this’ method the 
well-known work of Mr. Ellis is: an illustrious 
example. 


Unfortunately this external evidence is always 
of an extremely defective and inaccurate charac- 
ter, owing to want of proper phonetic knowledge 
among those who wrote on pronunciation. Much 
more accurate results may be obtained by com- 
bining a comparison of the often very archaic 
sounds preserved in the living Teutonic lam 
with a study of the written forms of the oldest 
English and its contemporaries, for the want of 
external evidence in these early periods is full 
compensated by the accuracy pM delicacy wi 
which the various sounds were written down. 

The great difficulty that confronts us in com- 
paring the sounds of the modern languages is that 
of determining which of the various sounds is the 
oldest, and how the others arose from it, also 
what intermediate stages there were. This 
necessitates a preliminary study of the gene- 
ral laws of sound-change. They are of three 
kinds: (1) organic, (2) imitative, (3) inorganic. 
Organic changes are those which are the direct 
result of certain tendencies of the organs of speech : 
all the c commonly regarded as weakenings 
fall under this head. Imitative changes are the 
result of an unsuccessful attempt at imitation: 
their results are often directly opposed to those 
of organic change. Inorganic changes, lastly, are 
caused by purely external causes, and have nothing 
to do with weakening or imitation. It would, for 
instance, be entirely misleading to explain the 
change of the Old English ber (preterite of beran) 
into the modern English bore as an organic pheno- 
menon, for the preterite bore is simply the result of 
confusion with the participle borne. 

But the investigation of these —_ leads 
us to wider generalisations of the highest im- 

rtance. e agrees with the other mani- 
Pestations of organic life, not only in its unceasing 
alternations of decay and regeneration, but also 
in its progressive complexity, shown in the large 
number of vague vowel-sounds in English as 
com with the clear simplicity of the Gothic 
and Sanskrit triad a, 4, uw. Hence follows an- 
other law, namely, that the changes in early 
languages are not gradual, but per saltum. 

After determining —- the values of 
the Roman alphabet, Mr. Sweet discussed the 


Old English sounds in detail, giving a summary 


of the evidence afforded: both by the graphic forms 
of the MSS., and by the sounds still preserved in 





surfra; 
in the British Museum. Most of Me Sondor's 


the living language. 
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FINE ART. 


Catalogue of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. Division I. Political 
and Personal Satires. Vol. Il. Printed 
by order of the Trustees. 


In reviewing the first volume of this valuable 
work (Acapemy for March 1, 1871), we called 
attention to its leading features, which may 
be thus summarised: the ability and in- 
dustry shown by its compiler, Mr. Frederic 
G. Stephens; the great quantity of curious 
and interesting matter which it embodies, 
in the way of historical, social, and general 
elucidation of the periods covered by its 
contents; the arrangement of the items 
according to historical rather than artistic 
convenience, i.¢c., in the order of date per- 
tinent to their principal or earliest subject- 
matter; and the careful but sometimes 
needlessly tautologous system of its cross- 
references. The present volume is on the 
same plan, and has a like worth of substance 
and of execution, It is considerably the 
larger of the two. Vol. i. contained 1,235 
entries in 752 pages; vol. ii. presents only 
780 entries (going up to No. 2,015), but 
these occupy 868 pages. The former volume, 

inning at the earliest date, went on to 
April, 1689 ; the latter only continues as far 
as 1733: so vastly does the ratio of satirical 
prints and drawings per year increase as we 
advance in date. The collapse of Wal- 
pole’s Excise scheme, in April, 1733, may be 
regarded as the latest distinct limit of date 
in vol. ii. Vol. iii. is to begin with 1734, 
and with the Harlot’s Progress by Hogarth ; 
truly an “epoch-making’’ work, as the 
Germans would say, and as Mr. Reid, the 
Keeper of the Prints, points out in his 
Introduction. 

The question which of the two volumes 
is the more interesting for readers must be 
settled according to individual predilections. 
Some people will prefer the era of the Gun- 
powder Plot, orthe Parliamentarian struggle 
and the Commonwealth; others, that of 
Louis XIV., the South Sea Bubble, the 
Walpole ministry, and the beginnings of 
Hogarth’s art. It may truly be said that 
one can hardly open a page in either section 
of the work without finding some detail 
worthy of catching and fixing the attention. 
As Mr. Reid observes, the art-satires pro- 
duced in England were mostly of a very 
simple kind until past the middle of the 
Seventeenth century; they then began to 
progress in elaboration of matter, and some- 
times in keenness of point. In the present 
volume there are several citations of sharp 
things cleverly said, as well as descriptions 
of effective hits by the designer. Yet, 
taking them generally, we cannot say that 
the tone of the satires is much more refined 
or subtle than in the previous volume. 
Bluntness, doggedness, and spite, are the 
rule; light but cutting persiflage, the elegant 
netg of a deadly weapon, is the excep- 

on. 


Mr. Stephens has certainly taken a great 
amount of pains with his task, which, if 


attractive and diverting in some respects, 
must none the less have been highly labo- 
mous in others. He explains all sorts of 
subjects definitely and succinctly, and in 
numerous instances makes plain to the reader 





what must have been very obscure to himself 
until careful and independent research 
enabled him to thread the mazes of the old 
caricaturist’s intention. The business of 
the critic, however, is not so much to fol- 
low Mr: Stephens in the hundreds of cases 
where there is nothing to express save 
thanks for his pains, and acquiescence in 
his conclusions, as to indicate some few 
points here and there where demur may be 
anponin, or rectification practicable. 

n the first place, then, we must repeat, as 
in reference to vol. i., that several of the 
designs here registered are not satirical at 
all; and, where the multiplicity of truly 
satirical subjects is so enormous—almost too 
great for the biggest catalogue or the most 
strenuous compiler to overtake—it seems a 
pity to weight the work still further with 
extraneous matter. The Medal on the War 
in Ireland, 1690 (No. 1,252), is in no way a 
“ political or personal satire;”’ on the con- 
trary, it is in the nature of an encomium or 
glorification of the sovereign in whose behalf 
it was struck, William III. ‘The like remark 
applies to the Medal on the Battle of La Hogue 
(1,277) ; to The Upper and Lower Houses 
of Parliament in England (1,424), where 
Queen Anne is represented supported by 
Prosperity, Justice, and Commerce, labelled 
“Hine gloria i,” and ‘“ Hinc felicitas 
publica;”’ to the Carte du Gouvernement Ecclé- 
siastique d@’ Angleterre, L’ Ordre de cette Assem- 
blée, accompagné de Trophées a la gloire des 
Savans et des illustres Corps qui font honneur 
a la Grande-Bretagne (1,428); to the Por- 
traits of Siw Bishaps and Dr. Sacheverel 
(1,524); to The Unfeigned Respect of an 
English Tory to the Queen of Great Brilain 
(1,547), pourtraying ‘“‘ Queen Anne borne by 
Fame towards a meridian sun ;"’ to Jacques 
III., Prétendant d’ Angleterre (1,637) ; to the 
print of a medal Serenissimo Walliae Principi 
Friderico (1,820); and to many others as 
well. After such examples as these, it is 
difficult to see why some of the drawings 
belonging to Hogarth’s MS. Peregrination of 
Fiwe Persons should have been “ omitted as 
not satirical,”” while others of those designs, 
which have a more or less humourous cha- 
racter, are catalogued. Not that we dispute 
the rightfulness of the omission : but then all 
the more should numerous other items, 
whose exclusion would not even have broken 
the continuity of any series, have been left 
out. 

The translations which appear passim 
throughout the book (and for which, very 
likely, Mr. Stephens is not personally re- 
sponsible), are scarcely up to the mark. A 
large number of them are from lively (or 
deadly-lively) sallies in the Dutch language, 
and are meagre and jejune, where something 
of idiomatic raciness would be in demand. 
One of the mottoes to No. 1,471, L’ Electeur 
Banni, runs thus :— 


“"K zal stryen als een Alexander 
Met dese schroosteen-vegers stander.” 


This is translated :— 
“Tl fight like an Alexander 
With his chimney-sweeper’s stick (standard).” 
The words “his chimney-sweeper’s stick ”’ 
are neither correct nor relevant; the “ his” 
ought to be “this ;’’ nor does the parenthe- 
sised ‘“‘ standard” appear to be at all appo- 





site. In No. 1,589, Joyes de Paix entre 
V Espagne et 0 Holland, the words “ waar van 
men leefd,” meaning ‘‘ whereon people live,” 
are translated “that makes me live.” A 
Spanish quotation to No. 1,338, the Italian 
etching by Mitelli named Pace, fares still 
worse. In this print, a statue of Peace is 
represented as tottering on its plinth ; four 
men endeavour to secure it, one of whom, a 
Spaniard, says: “Y en mis manos, no 
tiengo miedo.” Ofthis speech the etchin, 
itself supplies a correct (though misprinted 
version in Italian, of which the English 
equivalent is—‘ She is in my hands; I feel 
no fear.” The translator gives a very 
different phrase—‘‘ When in my hands, you 
need not be afraid,” which is simply un- 
meaning. It seems strange that such an 
institution as the British Museum should 
not command the services of some person 
capable of translating aright this very easy 
Spanish phrase, especially as the correct 
Italian is there to boot. 

In such a book as this, some misprinting 
of dates is certain and inevitable. r. Reid, 
who signs the introduction, is answerable 
for saying—or allowing his printer to say— 
that Charles I. was executed “in January, 
1749.” This slip can confuse no reader; 
but another, under the entry No. 1,588, a 
egy supposed to represent Lord Boling- 

roke, ise serious and embarrassing. “The 
new Countess”’ (so runs Mr. Stephens’s text), 
“was Miss Gumley. William Pulteney was 
created Earl of Bath in 1741. They ap- 
pear to have been married in December 
1741, on the resignation of Walpole.” 
Here the second “1741,” the date of 
marriage, ought to be 1714; the exact 
date of Pulteney’s marriage with Miss 
Gumley was, we believe, September 27, 1714. 
If Pulteney had married on the resignation 
of Walpole, 1741 or 1742, he would have 
been a bridegroom of fifty-nine winters. Or 
does the compiler intend to imply that the 
connexion between Pulteney and Miss Gum- 
ley, dating from 1714 or thereabouts, was 
not ratified by marriage till 1741? and, if 
so, is such an allegation maintainable? A 
different sort of chronological error is that 
which has placed item No. 1,470, The Eastern 
Sun piercing the Mists of Bowrbon, dated 
June 21, 1706, after Nos. 1,454 to 1,458, 
dated between June 27 and September7, 1706. 
The attention paid by Mr. Stephens to points 
of this kind is so manifest that any such 
irregularity of arrangement catches the eye ; 
a high testimony to his general accuracy. 

There is another detail to be noted 
regarding this subject of The Eastern Sun 
[De Ooster Zon] piercing the Mists of Bour- 
bon at the Magnificent Entrance of King 
Charles III. in Saragossa, and his Pro- 
cession to Madrid. The “Eastern Sun” 
is, as Mr. Stephens remarks, “the sun 
of Austria;” but he adds an explanatory 
gloss which we cannot but think far-fetched. 
“The term ‘Eastern Sun,’” he says, “was 
used in satirical contradistinction to the 


|} ‘sun’ of Lonis XIV.; the ‘Eastern sun’ 


being that which rose in the East, and was, 
therefore, the true one.” A more simple— 
and, we submit, more adequate—explana- 
tion is that the word which we pronounce 
“ Austria” is properly “ Oecsterreich,” 1.e. 
Eastern Empire. Hence, the Sun of Austria 
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may with obvious propriety be called the 
Eastern Sun. Another engraving, to which 
we have already referred, designed by Ro- 
meyn de Hooghe, and entitled L’Electeur 
Banni, ou Le Capitaine Général du Ban et 
Arrier-Ban, pour se venger des Victoires em- 
portées par les Alliés en Espagne et aux Pays- 
Bas, is explained with less than Mr. Ste- 
phens’s wonted completeness. The person 
represented is not simply ‘“‘ a wooden-legged 
soldier of Louis XIV.,” nor is the work 
merely “a satire on the depressed condition 
of the French nation in 1706.” The French 
translated title tells us plainly that the pro- 
tagonist of this lampoon is the banished 
Elector [of Bavaria]—a point made still 
clearer in the original Dutch title, De Ver- 
velde Bander-Heer van Beyeren. One of the 
lines of French verse appended to the print 
announces the same fact: ‘Le chef du Ban 
sera moi |’Electeur banni.” 

Mr. Stephens devotes, as he well may, 
especial attention to the works by Hogarth, 
of which a not inconsiderable sprinkling 
appears towards the close of this volume— 
to be followed, doubtless, by many more in 
a future instalment of the Catalogue. If 
these items, when the series of them is com- 
pleted, were to be extracted and republished 
in a separate form, they would constitute 
probably the fullest and most serviceable 
list extant of the satirical works ofour great 
master. W. M. Rossertt. 








EXHIBITION OF ILLUMINATED MSS. AT THE 
BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


Tue friends of the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
have the opportunity afforded them of inspecting 
an interesting collection of illuminated MSS., now 
exhibited in the rooms of the Club in Savile Row. 
The collection numbers some hundred and fifty 
volumes, together with several frames containing 
cuttings, lent by friends and members of the Club. 
Mr. Bragge, of Sheffield, contributes the largest 
number ; Mr. John Malcolm of Poltalloch, the Rev. 
J. F. Russell, and Mr. Frederick Locker, lend the 
choicest specimens; and there are also many 
— from the library of the late Sir William 
ite. 

Of the whole number of MSS. fully one half are 
of the French school, and of these a large portion is 
formed of specimens of the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, the 
most uninteresting, and, in many respects, the 
worst period of French illumination. The hard 
flat surface of the painting overloaded with gold 
will be recognised in too many instances; and 
a judicious weeding would have been advantageous. 
Italy is next best represented, in point of number, 
by about thirty volumes, besides the majority of 
the cuttings. England may claim some fifteen ; 
Flanders, a dozen; Germany, eight or ten; Hol- 
land, five or six; Spain contributes two or three ; 
Switzerland, one; and even Sweden, one. 

By far the most important MS. in the collection 
is Mr. Malcolm’s famous Book of Hours. This 
wonderful volume, which was brought from 
Spain to this country about two years since, is 
probably unique of its kind. It is enriched with 
an. unusually large number of miniatures and 
borders of the finest order, the work of artists of 
the Italian and Flemish schools. The MS. ap- 
pears to have been commenced for Bona of Savoy, 
who became, in 1468, the wife of Galeazzo Maria, 
Duke of Milan, and died in 1494; and to have 
been intended, as the work proceeded, for the use 
of her granddaughter, Bona Maria, who was born 
_ ae hw 7 _ fifteenth century, and became 

ueen of Po y marriage with Sigismund I. in 
1518. The frequent occurrence of ae badge and 





motto in the borders connects the volume in- 
dubitably with the elder Bona; while the inser- 
tion of the name “ Bona Maria” seems to point 
to the granddaughter, though she must have been 
yet an infant while the Italian of the work 
was in progress. The MS. contains upwards of 
sixty miniatures and about one hundred and forty 
borders of various subjects and designs, The 
borders and greater part of the miniatures are of 
Italian art, of the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and, though by various hands, their excel- 
lence is sustained throughout the volume. The 
miniatures by Flemish artists are comparatively 
few, and of somewhat later date, but are the very 
best of their kind, wonderfully delicate and soft 
in colouring. In the lower border of one ofthe 

ges is a medallion portrait of the Emperor 
Bharles V., with the date 1520. One of the 
Flemish miniatures likewise bears a date of 1519. 
When the great rarity of single volumes con- 
taining many specimens of fine Italian miniatures 
is borne in mind, the value of this MS. will be 
appreciated. It must ever remain a subject for 
regret that financial difficulties prevented the 
acquisition of this art treasure for the British 
Museum. 

Of early Italian art, some very interesting me 
mens are contributed by the Rev. J. F. Russell, in 
the shape of cuttings from Service Books. Worthy 
of special notice is a large miniature representing 
the death and glorification of the Virgin, attributed 
to Silvestro Camaldolese, a.p. 1350. Whoever the 
artist may have been, it is a fine composition, the 
drawing being full of e and the colouring 
brilliant. Perhaps of still greater interest are two 
remarkable cuttings which adorn the wall at the 
farther end of the room; both apparently from 
one MS. of the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, painted in Giottesque style, from Murano. 
The larger piece contains a group of the Apostles, 
perhaps representing the scene after the Ascen- 
sion; the smaller one depicts the death of the 
Virgin. There is great boldness in the designs, 
and the attempt of the artist to impart a rugged 
massiveness to the heads has not been without 
success. A curious group of cripples is introduced 
into the smaller piece. Other specimens of in- 
terest, but of later date, are: a cutting containing 
a water scene of St. Peter fishing, in which the 
distant landscape is cleverly managed, of the end 
of the fifteenth century ; a miniature, belonging 
to Mr. Fisher, representing a proup of Saints, 
with rabbits in the foreground, of the late fifteenth 
century; an initial letter containing an “ Ecce 
Homo” in the style of Giulio Clovio; and a piece 
by Buonfratelli, circ, 1555. 

Among the works of Flemish artists Mr. Fisher's 
large Book of Hours is conspicuous. The minia- 
tures and borders, of the end of the fifteenth 
century, are unusually full, and are generally well 
executed. Mr. Locker’s miniature of the Virgin 
and Child, surrounded by female saints, is a 
charming example of Flemish art of about 1470-80. 
Why it should be ascribed to Margaret van Eyck 
is not very apparent. Mr. Locker also exhibits a 
leaf from a delicately-painted Calendar, of the 
sixteenth century, which originally represented the 

icultural occupations of the twelve months in 
six leaves. Two of the leavesare preserved in the 
British Museum. Some of the small Books of 
Hours of this school will repay examination. A 
good example occurs among Sir W. Tite’s MSS. 

There are only a few superior examples amon 
the French MSS. of the fifteenth and sixteent. 
centuries. One of the best, of the middle of the 
fifteenth century, is a large Book of Hours, be- 
longing to Mr. Bragge, painted very much in the 
style of the Bedford Missal. Others of later date 
are interesting for peculiar styles. In one of Mr. 
Bragge’s MSS., of about 1450, may be seen a 
curious representation of the Trinity. The Son 


sits in the lap of the Father, and the Holy Ghost, |, 


as a child, in the lap of the Son. All three Per- 
sons have the left hand on an open book, and the 
right arm upraised. 





The best specimen of English work is a Missal, 
having a well-executed miniature of the Cruci- 
fixion, and a handsome border, of the peculiar Eng- 
lish style, of the middle of the fifteenth century. 
It belongs to Mr. Russell. Another handsome Eng- 
lish MS., a Psalter, belonging to Mr. Malcolm, is 
chiefly interesting from i ha ing been in pos- 


session of Henry de Beauchamp, Earl and Duke 
of Warwick, ob, 1445. His signature, though 
half erased, is still legible at the beginning of the 


book. At the end are some additional miniatures 
in a superior style, executed by an Italian artist 
later in the century. 

We must not forget to notice one of the most 
remarkable pieces in the whole collection, belong- 
ing to Mr. Locker: a frame containing four mini- 
atures b ie wae artist of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. e subjects are a group of persons (no 
doubt parteciias adoring the Vi i "te Orsch 
fixion, the Annunciation, and St. John in Patmos, 
Nothing can exceed the delicacy of the drawing, 
the wonderful details of whic uire a close 
examination. With this piece ma compared 
the ornamentations of a small MS. lent by Mr. 
Francis Cook. 

There is no lack of older specimens of illumi- 
nated MSS. Several Psalters, a series of Bibles, 
and other MSS. of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries; and a few of still olderdate. A Psalter 
of the thirteenth century, of Swedish origin, ex- 
hibited by Mr. Bragge, is a rarity of which even 
the British Museum cannot boast. 

The collection has been arranged by the Rev. 
W. J. Loftie, who is also engaged in preparing a 
catalogue. E. MaunvE THoMPsoN. 








“ROUND THE WORLD.” 


Mr. W1r1t1AM Srpson, the multifarious travelling 
artist who has been well-known in many ways 
and many regions ever since the Crimean War, 
has opened at No. 191, Piccadilly, an exhibition 
which he names “ Round the World, or Pictures 
from the Four Quarters of the Globe.” The sub- 
jects are not extremely numerous—186 in number 
—but the reader may form some idea of the extent 
of the field whence they have been culled when 
he is told, as the catalogue tells him, of “ France 

the gn mee by oe _ 9 Communal 

iege], Italy, Circassia, Ho , Egypt, Red 
See Ay wii India, tenton, Straits of Malacca, 
China, Ja Pacific, San Francisco, Modoc War, 
Yosemité Walley, Salt Lake City, Mammoth Caves 
of Kentucky, Niagara, &c.” e more immediate 
occasion for the production of the water-colours, 


and consequently for the exhibition itself, was the 
journey which Mr. Simpson made to China and 
eking in 1872, to record for the IWustrated London 


News the ceremonies attending the iage of 
the Chinese Emperor: hence he went on to Japan 
and America. Many of the sketches proper to this 
tour have been engraved in the mete med referred 
to. Others of the drawings in the gallery belong to 
earlier tours made by the artist—as to the source 
of the Ganges, Thibet, the Holy Land, Abyssinia, 
and Russia. The exhibition is of course full 
of curious and interesting subject-matter; travel- 
lers will relish it, and the untravelled enjoy it. 
A large proportion of the works are water-colours 
in the ordinary sense of the term; others ate 
executed with the brush in black and white. 
As regards artistic excellence, it may perhaps be 
said that the majority of the designs are up to the 
average of such as were previously known from 
Mr. Simpson’s hand; but that he does from time 
to time produce something more complete and 
noticeable than any of those here collected. 








MR. NEWTON'S FIRST LECTURE ON MR. WOOD'S 
DISCOVERIES AT EPHESUS. 
Royat Instrrution (March 7). 
Tue principal discovery made by Mr. Wood at 
Ephesus was that of the site and remains of the 
Temple of Diana, one of the seven wonders of the 
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ancient world. After a brief notice of these seven 
wonders, the lecturer proceeded to give a sketch 
of the history of Ephesus from the earliest times. 
According to local legends, the worship of Artemis 
had existed there long before the arrival of the 
Ionian colony under Androklos, who is said to 
have established himself at Ephesus 3B.c. 1044. 
The lecturer then pointed out ona plan of Ephesus 
the probable position of the first Ionian settlement 
on the hill Koressos, from which the Greeks 
gradually spread over the rest of the site now 
occupied by the ruins of Ephesus. 

The colony founded by Androklos was strength- 
ened by new settlers from Greece ; the native popu- 
lation of Carians and Leleges was driven out of the 
strong positions before occupied, and dwelt round 
the temple of Artemis, coming to a friendly un- 
derstan with the invaders, as was the case 
with the Greek colonies at Halicarnassus and else- 
where on the west coast of Asia Minor. About 
B.c. 700 the rise of the Lydian dynasty under 
Gyges be to affect the development of the 
Tonian cities, It was the policy of the Lydian 
kings to attack the Ionian cities one by one, and 
this policy, carried on by Sadyattes and Alyattes, 
who especially attacked Miletus, was completed 
by Croesus, who besieged Ephesus, and would 
have taken it, had not his kinsman, Pindaros, the 
principal man in Ephesus, attached the city to the 
temple of Artemis by a —_ In other words, 
he dedicated it to the goddess, placing it under 
her protection. In’ consequence of this, Croesus 
spared the city, though he changed the constitu- 
tion and banished Pindaros, roesus, though 
hostile to the Greek city, at the same time showed 
his reverence for the oh hesian Artemis by dedi- 
eating golden bulls and the ter part of the 
columns in her temple, then being built. The 

riests of Artemis then, as in after times, had a 
ecided bias in favour of the ruling Asiatic dy- 
nasty as against the Greek settlers; their sym- 
pathies were, like the worship of Artemis itself, 
rather Asiatic than Hellenic. In the time of 
Darius, Ephesus joined the Ionian revolt, but did 
not play a distinguished part in it. After the 
defeat of Xerxes, Ephesus was a tributary to 
Athens ; but after the victories of Lysander, became 
the head-quarters of Spartan operations in Asia 
Minor. 

From this time onwards to the Roman conquest, 
we find Ephesus always courting the strongest 
power in that part of Asia Minor. Lysimachus 
e d the city, transferring to it the inhabitants 
of Lebedus and Colophon, and surrounding it with 
fortifications which exist to this day. He changed 
the name of the city to that of his wife, Arsinoe, 
but the Ephesians did not long keep the new 
name. The city afterwards passed into the pos- 
session of the Seleucidae, and, on the defeat of 
Antiochos the Great, was added to the kingdom of 
Pergamos by the Romans, and afterwards became 
the capital of the Roman province of Asia. From 
the time of Lysander, who first developed the 
commerce of Ephesus, it constantly grew in 
importance; its merits as a strategic position 
commanding the west coast of Asia Minor are 
pointed out by Polybius; it is probable that its 
strength as a military position was greatly en- 
hanced by the circumstance that its port was at 
some distance from the sea, and could only be ap- 
ow by a narrow winding channel. When 
Mithradates suddenly massacred all the Romans 
in Asia Minor, the Ephesians actively aided him, 
for which they were severely punished by the 

tomans. In a very interesting decree, however, 
discovered at Ephesus, and published by Mr. 
Waddington, they plead that they were forced to 
_ roe te inst their will, and profess the 
utmost loyalty tothe Romans. The politicaljhistory 
of Ephesus = at the begi a of the Ro- 
man Empire. During the Imperial period Ephesus 
claimed the proud title of Metropolis and first city 
of Asia, and is chiefly distinguished on account of 
the celebrity of the Temple and the spread of the 
worship of the goddess Artemis. e city was 





sacked, and the Temple burned by the Goths, a.p. 
262. Justinian probably rebuilt Ephesus, which 
afterwards into the hands of the Seljukian 
Emirs of Magnesia. A treasure of silver coins, 
mostly of Western states, of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, was found by Mr. Wood at 
Ephesus. Among these were some struck at Ephe- 
sus by the Christian subjects of Saroukhan, Emir 
of Magnesia, early in the fourteenth century. On 
these coins Ephesus is called Theologos, a name 
afterwards corrupted into Aiaroluk. After the 
Turkish conquest a fine mosque was built at Ephe- 
sus by Selim I.; but the place had become a 
wretched village by the end of the seventeenth 
century, when the early travellers visited it. 








ART SALES, 


M. J. Fav’s collection of pars syne 
portraits of the French School, of which we spoke 
in our last number, took place as announced. The 
following were among the most important items: 
Portrait of Anne of Austria, and Louis XIV. as a 
child, Beaubrun, 4,000 fr.; Portrait of a Young 
Lady of the end of the reign of Louis XIV., Lar- 
illiére, 9,150 fr.; Portrait of a Young Woman, 
illiére, 4,000 fr.; Portrait of a Woman, with 
Landscape, Largilliére, 1,550 fr.; Portrait of 
Forest (his father-in-law), Largilliére, 3,000 fr. ; 
Portrait of the Duchess of Portsmouth, Mignard, 
2,900 fr.; Portrait of Malle. Victoire as Diana, 
Nattier, 9,100 fr.; Portrait of a Young Woman, 
Nattier, 2,000 fr.; Ditto, Tourniére, 1,000 fr. ; 
Portrait of a Singer, Trinquesse, 1,000 fr. ; Por- 
tratt o a Lady of the time of Louis XV., Tocqué, 
960 fr.; Portrait of the Marquise d’Espagnac, 
Heinsius, 1,520 fr.; Landscape, Huysmans, of 
Malines, 3,750 fr.; Piron, Collet, and Vadé (at 
table and breakfasting together), Jeaurat, 730 fr. ; 
Diana and Calisto, Leclerc, 1,950 fr.; The Musi- 
cian, Lépicié, 900 fr. 

Tue Times announces that the very choice col- 
lection of water-colour drawings and modern 
foreign pictures belonging to the Earl of Dunmore 
was sold on Saturday last, by Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Woods. The drawings were 143 in 
number, and produced collectively the sum of 
6,716/. The more admirable among them, with 
the prices each sold for, were—Beauvais, 3991. ; 
Vicenza, 1101. (both by S. Prout) ; Scottish High- 
lands, by H. B. Willis, 115l.; Egg Poachers, by 
Birket Foster, 162/.; 4 Boy Reading—candle- 
light, by W. Hunt, 150 guineas; Oberwesel, 190 

ineas, and Burgos, 240 guineas (both by D. 

berts); Scarborough, 490 guineas, and Loch 
Lomond, i (both 5, any Fielding). 
These were purchased by Messrs. Agnew. A 
Devonshire Landscape, by J. M. W. Turner, 220 
guineas (Wallis) ; three by C. Stanfield—On the 
Clyde, 210 guineas (Nicolson); On the Solway, 
120 guineas (Vokins); and Loch Lomond, 135 
guineas ; Tintern Abbey, by D, Cox, 155 guineas ; 
An Arab Encampment, by J. F. Lewis, 310 
guineas; Whitstable Fishing Boats, by E. Duncan, 
400 guineas (Clark); A Coast Scene, by W. 
Collins, 190 guineas (Vokins); The Innkeeper’s 
Daughter, by Sir J. Gilbert, 150 guineas (Lloyd). 
Among the pictures were two small but highly 
finished paintings—one, The Janissary, by Bargue, 
400 guineas, the other, Dispute dArabes, by 
Géréme, 1,000 guineas—bought by Mr. Wallis. A 

inting by J. J. Tissot—Avant le Départ—was 

ught by Mr. Alexander for 900 guineas. From 
another collection—The Arrest for Witchcraft, by 
J. Pettie, sold for 370 guineas (Agnew); The 
Burning of the Books (Don Quixote), by J.C. 
eee or 305 guineas; The Story of a Life, 
by W. Q. Orchardson, for 325 guineas; The 
Marriage of the Prince of Wales, by W. P. Frith, 
705 guineas; and Flood in the Highlands, by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, a small replica of the celebrated 
large work, sold for 750 guineas (White). 


A coLLEction of pictures of the modern French 
and Belgian schools, received from the continent, 





was sold on Monday by Messrs. Christie, Manson, 
and Woods. The Return from Church and The 
Little Favourites, two pictures by Bakolawicz, sold 
for 260 guineas ; Dressing the Child, E. Frere, 145 
guineas; The Masters Absent, by L. Rossi, 170 
guineas; Happy Parents, by Emile Lévy, 250 
guineas; Maternal Happiness, by L. Gallait, 750 
guineas; Bischari Warrior, by J. L. Géréme, 
250 guineas; The Jugglers, Herman Tenkate, 205 
guineas; A Féte on the Bosphorus, 235 guineas; 
A Marine View, 475 guineas; The Siesta, E. Fro- 
mentin, 376 guineas; Rendezvous of Arab Chiefs, 
| cee same, 850 guineas; Thieves in a Fair, by L. 
us, 565 guineas; and a grand picture of Baron 
Henry Leys, The Declaration, L110 guineas. 

At a sale of furniture, &c., which has taken 
place this week at Dornden, near Tunbridge Wells, 
one of the lots was a finely-carved antique oak 
four-post bedstead, brought some time since from 
Raby Castle, and said to have originally belonged 
to John of Gaunt. Its richly cohastbaed arras 
hangings, together with a coverlet worked in 
amber silk flowers, is stated to be of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


AN important collection of paintings of the 
~—— School, including works by Constable, 
Ladbrooke, and Turner, was sold yesterday at the 
Hotel Drouot. 

Ir is stated that the recent visit of the Duc 
d’Aumale to England was for the purpose of 
selecting certain pictures from his gallery at Twick- 
enham for M. d’Haussonville’s ees exhibition, 
which, as we stated last week, is to take place at 
Paris in the spring. 

THE death is announced of M. Victor Baltard, 
Director of Works to the city of Paris under M. 
Haussmann, and architect of various additions to 
the Hétel de Ville, of the new Stamp Office, and 
of the Halles Centrales. He also decorated or 
restored Saint-Germain des Prés, Saint-Eustache, 
Saint-Séverin, and Saint-Etienne du Mont; and 
superintended the most brilliant of the fétes that 
distinguished Paris under the Empire. His last 
and least successful work is Saint Augustin’s at 
Paris. 

A WONDERFUL collection of violins, signed by 
the great Italian instrument makers of the six- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, will shortly be 
sold at Havre. 

Two French sculptors, MM. Chapu and Gruyére, 
have just finished two allegorical figures destined 
for the new Prefecture of Police. The figures 
represent Vigilance and Security. The vigilant 

olice watches while the city sleeps in security. 
We would only ask if Paris is the city thus repre- 
sented ? 

Aw exhibition of the works of living artists, 
both native and foreign, will be held at Amster- 
dam in the September of this year. Intending ex- 
hibitors must send in their works, with their 
names and addresses, between August 10 and 24. 
Letters and contributions to be sent to the Exhi- 
bition Committee, Academy of Fine Arts, Oude- 
manhuispoort, B 105. The names and addresses 
of the contributors will be given in the catalogue, 
and the municipality of Amsterdam will award six 
gold medals, of the value of 100 florins each, to the 
most successful competitors. 

THE sub-committee for Ancient Lace held its 
first meeting at the Albert Hall on Tuesday, the 
17th. Various letters were read, among others, 
one from H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands, re- 
gretting her inability to contribute to the Ex- 
hibition. The Committee then proceeded to 
examine the specimens sent in, among which was 
a superb flounce, from the Countess of Chesterfield, 
and fine examples of Brussels and Alengon point 
from the Marchioness of Exeter, Marchioness of 
Waterford, Lady Marion Alford, Mrs. Alfred 
Morrison, &c., and the promise of much more 
from other collectors of lace. The Exhibition 
promises to be very extensive, and the specimens of 
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the highest order. To add to its interest, lace | Column, which remained standing more than 200 | her litter is trundling along the deep-rutted road, 
aah are engaged from Bedfordshire, Honiton, ears after the taking of Constantinople by the | and will be between the horse’s in @ moment: 


and Belgium, with pillows and bobbins, to show 
the process of lace-making. 


Tue city of Geneva will not, it seems, derive 
much benefit from the late Duke of Brunswick’s 
affection. Asa result of arbitration on the — 
it has been decided that all the objects of art 
carried off by the Duke in 1830 from Brunswick, 
and left in his will “to the country of J. J. 
Rousseau,” shall be restored to Brunswick. This. 
is hard, considering that, as we stated last week, 
poor Geneva is doomed to be encumbered and dis- 

ced by a monument to its patron, The Globe 

as stated also that Geneva will return to the 

resent Duke of Brunswick all the art treasures 
Soleaging to the Brunswick family. Geneva is 
right in thus declining to profit by a dishonourable 
generosity. It would have been as well perhaps 
if London, in a recent instance, had acted im the 
same way. 


Tue Cercle de l'Union Artistique has opened its 
usual spring exhibition at the Place Vendéme. Its 
winter exhibition of water-colour drawings, before 
mentioned in the Acaprmy as the first water- 
colour exhibition held in Paris,. was most success- 
ful, but the present show of oil paintings is 
reported to fall below ave excellence. This 
does not augur well for the Salon, to which the 
exhibition of the Place Vendéme is a sort of in- 
troduction. 

Tue “ Société des Amis des Arts de Paris” 
opens an exhibition this month at the Galleries Le 
Peletier. Sir Richard Wallace, who is a member 
of this society, has been chosen to act on the com- 
mittee. Only artists who are invited by letter 
can send works to this exhibition. It will be 
open for two months. 


A PUBLIC subscription has been set on foot in 
France for the erection of a monument commemor- 
ative of the defence of Belfort. 


SEveRAL works of art from the old Imperial 
residences have been placed in the Louvre. The 
Chrontque especially mentions a splendid porphyry 
vase and two fine bronze statuettes, representing 
Henri IV. and Marie de Medicis, that have recently 
been placed in the Apollo gallery. 


Somz Gaulo-Roman remains have been disco- 
vered in Paris on the demolition of the last 
remaining house in the now historic Rue des 
Marmousets, consisting of large stones with frag- 
ments of arms, legs, and torsos me on them, 
which evidently formed part of the decoration of 
a large building. Some fragments of the same 
kind were discovered in 1829, at a depth of ten 
feet, under the church of Saint-Landry, not far off; 
and it is suggested that these remains, which are 
now preserved at the Palais des Thermes, and 
those just discovered, belonged to a triumphal 
arch. 


Crrtatn American sculptors at Florence are the 
subject of a rather warm discussion at present in 
their native country. They arecharged with buy- 
ing or stealing, more or less completely, their 
original design; while their modelling 1s done, 
sometimes almost entirely, by some needy Italian 
artist working for a wretched daily pittance. The 
work thus produced is largely bought at a great 
price by wealthy —_ anxious to encourage 
“native genius.” It is stated that there is one 
gentleman, aged twenty-eight years, “ whose works 
are already so numerous, that artists who do their 
own modelling declare that, from the foundation 
of the world till now, no other human being has 
ever been possessed of the physical strength and 
health necessary to the production of so great a 
show.” The practice in — was strongly 
denounced by the late Mr. Powers. 


A porTION of a marble column, ornamented in 
bas-relief with figures of men and horses, has been 
discovered on the shores of the Sea of Marmora, 
and is believed to have formed part of the Arcadius 





'urks, and was not destroyed till towards the close 
of the seventeenth century. The entire surface 
from the base to the capital was ornamented 
with bas-reliefs of the victories of Theodosius the’ 
Great, while the interior was pierced with’a wind- 
ing staircase which gave access to the summit, and 
it is asserted that the column owed its destruction 
to the complaints made by the Faithful that the 
Franks were enabled by means of these stairs to 
attain a height from which they could, undetected, 
overlook the harems and pleasure-gardens of the 


citizens. . : 


“These remains differ greats from the descrip-. 
tion given in a rare work by a Jesuit father, with 
an engraving . of * bas-reliefs —— as he states, 
from the drawings of Gentile Bellini, an Italian 
painter in the service of Mahomet the Conqueror, 
that the authenticity of his description and draw- 
ings is matter of grave doubt. 


AN interesting discovery has recently been made 
at Cannstadt, where some workmen, while engaged 
in digging out the foundations. for a new house, 
found a Roman altar about four feet in height and 
formed of the granular sandstone so ae 
employed in Roman architecture. Thealtar, whic. 
lay at the base of a pedestal from which it oe 
to have been severed through the action of fire, is 
ornamented on the four sides with tolerably well- 
preserved — of Mercury, Hercules, Minerva, 
and Vesta. the immediate neighbourhood were 
discovered a large mass of ox-bones, numerous 
——— of terra-sigillata amphorae and tesserae, 
and an iron instrument which possibly had formed 
art of a lock. These objects were found five feet 
low the surface, and not far distant from remains 
of Roman architecture, which are conjectured to 
have formed part of the workshop of an artificer in 
bronze, as numerous spoons, knives and forks, with 
fragments of half-completed bronze articles, were 
discovered near the spot. The traces of a Roman 
road, which may be followed from the Altenburg 
plain in the direction of the Neckar, and are in 
the immediate line of these excavations at Cann- 
stadt, render it not improbable that this altar ma 
have been a yotive-monument erected on the trac 
of this thoroughfare. 


Tue Exleben fund of 1,000 thalers, intended by 
its donor for the purchase of works of art by 
German sculptors or painters studying at Rome, 
has been this year appropriated to the purchase of 
a by Romako and Harrer, and a bust by 

1 Regas. The selection rests with a committee 
appointed annually by the Society of German 
Artists at Rome. 


Mr. Mapox-Brown has lately completed an 
oil-picture of Cromwell on his Farm, a composition 
developed and modified from a water-colour which 
he painted several years ago. The work, which 
is about 44 feet in height, by 3} in width, has 
been on view at his studio, 37, Fitzroy Square, 
during the present week. It is very concentrated 
in idea, and rich in detail of subject-matter ; in- 
deed, it is seldom that a picture of these moderate 
dimensions, and having its main interest centred 
in a single figure, is made to comprise so many 
points of significant thought. Cromwell, a vigor- 
ous, homely, enterprising country squire of the age 
of some thirty years, a man “convinced of sin” 
and “converted,” is represented as riding about 
his grazing farm near St. Ives, on a sinewy white 
horse that has seen some service; on his collar we 
descry the — of blood from shaving which 
forms.a well-known detail in the account of his 
somewhat negligent attire and bearing left to us 
by one of his parliamentary colleagues. His left 
hand, with a daaee inserted between the leaves, 
holds a worn ent-bound Bible; also an 
oak sapling which he may have plucked to use as 
an improvised whip, and which dangles loosely 
downwards. The horse has stopped to browse 
the herbage from a bank hard by a low 
fence; a lamb is doing the like. A sow with 





much the wont of “the swinish multitude.” 


‘Cromwell is absorbed in thought. Just where he 


pauses, one of his labourers, an elderly, hard- 
worked man, has made a bonfire of waste leafage, 
and is -feeding it from his pitchfork. Oliver's 
memory reverts gloomily to some scripture-text 
about “ brands fit for burning,” or “ Lord, 
how long wilt thou hide thyself? for ever? And 

thy wrath’ burn like fire?” The state of 
England and of man weighs as a burden on 
his mind. His head is a triumph of thoughtful 
and masterly painting—very simply done withal : 
the expression is intense as a matter of character, 
not merely forcible (which is a much minor point 
of attainment) as a matter of momentary feeling. 
The brooding yet not hard-set eyes, the mout 
closed and all but clenched, are naturally the most 
emphatic traits in a face where nothing is uncon- 
ducive to one main impression. Cromwell thinks 
much, sees little, and hears less: it does not occur 
to him that a buxom, good-humoured serving- 
wench, who appears in the right-hand corner be- 
hind the fence, is calling him to dinner, holding a 
quacking duck under her arm. As the first mere 
call had produced no effect, she is now vo- 
ciferating with hand to cheek, and an amused 
expression of countenance—“ Master is really 
so very odd.” Mrs. Cromwell, with a boy and a 
baby, eppeate in the distance, close to the 
three-gabled manor-house. Two men engaged in 
hedging and weeding, and many oxen, stolid 
mostly, and here and there skittish or contuma- 
cious, indifferently well herded by a red-haired 
youth who brandishes his lean arms, occupy the 
middle distance. Behind comes a plashy Stream, 
and the town of Huntingdon, with its church- 
tower and other buildings, all blue and blurred in 
a drenching shower, for the weather is broken 
over there, although the foreground has not yet 
resigned its sunshine. There is no part of the 
picture without its important meaning i 
upon Cromwell in his present and forthcom- 
ing relation to the facts of his time. These sub- 
sidiary indications are not obtruded, nor yet re- 
mote or wiredrawn: as in Nature, they come 
in casually, but the hints which they drop are 
broad enough, and can be caught by such as list 
to take them. This picture, which presents a very 
unhackneyed and original arrangement to the 
eye, is certainly among the finest that Mr. 
Madox-Brown has painted. It possesses in a high 
degree the historical and biographical charac- 
ter; and unites to its other merits the not 
unimportant one of being really entertaining to 
look at and follow out. Deeply serious in pur- 
port, what it presents direct to the eye remains 
nevertheless without overlaying of any kind— 
a grazing farmer of the mid-seventeenth century 
riding round his estate, with its labouring and its 
quadrupedal population. 


Mr. ANDREW MacCatium writes to the Times 
from Korosco, Nubia, February 16, as follows :— 


“It may interest your readers to learn that at the 
south side of the great temple of Aboo Simbel, I 
found the entrance of a painted chamber rock cut, and 
measuring 21 ft. 24 in. by 14ft. 8in., and 12 ft. high to 
the spring of the arch, elaborately sculptured and 
painted in the best style of the best period of Egyptian 
art, bearing the portraits of Rameses the Great and 
his cartouches, and in a state of the highest preserva- 
tion. 

“This chamber is preceded by the ruins of a vaulted 
atrium, in sun-dried brickwork, and adjoins the re- 
mains of what would appear to be a massive wall or 
pylon, which contains a staircase terminating in an 
arched doorway leading into the vaulted atrium be- 
fore-mentioned. 

“The doorway of the painted chamber, the stair- 
case, and the arch were all buried in the sand and 
débris. The chamber appears to have been covered 
and. lost sight of since a very early period, being 
wholly free from mutilation and from the seribbling of 
travellers ancient and modern. The staircase was not 
opened until the 18th, and the bones of a woman. and 
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child, with two small cinerary urns, were fhere dis- 
covered by a gentleman of our buried ‘in the 
gand. ‘This was doubtless a su nent. 
Whether this painted chamber is the inner sanctuary 
of a small temple, or part of a tomb, or only a speos, 
like the well-known grottoes at Ibrim, will be a ques- 
tion for future excavators to determine.” 
Mapame ‘Lenorr-JovssEReAv, who left a sum 
of ten million francs to the city of Paris to found 
a hospital, has ‘bequeathed to the Museum of the 
Louvre ‘her ‘husband’s collection of miniatures, 
snuff-boxes, &c., valued at 800,000 francs. 


Tue contributions of the Antwerp artists to the 
Intemational Exhibition of the } ay com year have 
been, according to the Journal des Beaux Arts, on 
view at the Cercle Artistique in Antwerp. Among 
them are landscapes by Messrs. Van Luppen, Wiist, 
Rosseels, and Pigron; Su ernoon, by M. 
Bource; twonew gS Ope y Van den Bussche; 
an interior, by M. Webb; and works by MM. van 
der Oud Quitton, De Bruycker, Van Lerius, 
W. Linnig, junior, and Verhoeven-Ball. Sculpture 
is mted by some terra-cotta busts Wy . de 
ee neg and a work in marble by M. Dekkers, 
Plus ¢ Amour. 

Tue extensive works at present going on in 
Rome for improving the sanitary condition of the 
city, and for the building of new streets, have 

ielded the most interesting results by bringing to 
ght numerous hidden features of ancient Rome. 
Scarcely a week has passed since the new year 
without revealing more or less perfect remains of 
sculpture and architecture ; and during the month 
of Fe more than two thousand fragments of 
stone-inscriptions have been recovered, the greater 
number of which were, however, not sufficientl 
complete toadmit of being satisfactorily deciphe 
A highly interesting discovery was recently made 
outside the walls, near Tor-Marancia, to the right 
of the Via Ardeatina, where the workmen employed 
in the catacombs of St. Domitilla came upon the 
remains of a basilica of moderate dimensions, which 
had been completely buried beneath the surface. 
The excavations, which are now being prosecuted 
with great care under the direction of the Chevalier 
de Rossi, have already revealed the existence of 
rows of loculi, or separate graves, and the - 
ments of the pillars which separated the middle 
aisle from the transepts. The building was con- 
nected directly with the catacombs below. 


Tue Times of the 14th inst. records the discovery 
of about fifty Roman coins in the neighbourhood 
of Bideford. A Barnstaple correspondent writes 
that a gentleman named Glendenning, who was 
staying at Bideford, while out for a walk one day 
last week, chanced to stumble over an old tree near 
the roadside. As he did so he heard a jingling 
sound like metal, that struck him as being curious. 
He examined the tree to find out the cause of the 
sound, and discovered at its roots, the soil over 
which he had loosened by his fall, a number of 
valuable coins in a good state of preservation. 
Several of them are “ sestertii of the Emperors 
Diocletian and Constantius, ranging from the 
middle to the latter of the third eentury of 
the Christian era. rs are denarii of Domitian, 
Alexander and Severus, having in addition to the 
inscriptions various emblems, such as the sacrificial 
altar, the legend ‘ Princeps Juventutis,’ and figures 
ef Likerty and. Concent,” and all are stated to 
ow ey the period of Roman domination in Great 

ritain. 


M. René Mena, in the current number of the 
Chronique, follows up the indignant articles of M. 
de Lajolais on the su ject of the antiquities of the 
Louvre, by demanding to know why, when there 
are so many excellent catalogues issued of all the 
other departments of the Louvre, there should be 
oe bed Greek and Roman antiquities. For 

ty-five years, it no com: ca 
of this department has been’ pulitisked by the Cun- 
servatoire; and not 80, but the instructive 
catalogues of Visconti and Clarac previously issued 
have, for some reason or other, Seon withdrawn 





from circulation. ‘The troubles that France has 

aye through of late have, no doubt, unsettled 

artistic.as well as her political — ane 

was no time for ing new catalogues of the 
Low ~~ 


treasures of the en the treasures them- 
selves were menaced with destruction; but now, 
after two years of the Conservatoire of the 


Louvre. t r-to overcome the sis to 
which Praag for a time succumbed. Tinchy pers 
are ey doing their utmost to stir its indigna- 
tion, and M. de Chenneviéres will no doubt prove 
a propelling force that will set its inert mass in 
motion. © ~ 








THE STAGE. 
THE THEATRE IN PARIS, 


THe week has given the Parisian public two 
new pieces to talk ahout: first, Le Candidat, at the 
Vaudeville; and then, at the Odéon, La Jewnesse de 
Louis Quatorze. Something of the interest which 
was taken before its production in M. Gus- 
tave Flaubert’s comedy (the first piece of the 
two) was due to the literary and popular success 
obtained by his best novel, Madame Bovary; 
something perhaps to the fact that since the pro- 
duction of that romance its author had done 
nothing quite worthy of its success, Le Candidat 
has failed absolutely—so absolutely that it has 
been already withdrawn from the bills, and in the 
place of it we have again Sardou’s extravagant 
comedy L’Oncle Sam. 

There was scarcely anything in Le Candidat 
to avert the expression of popular disapproval. 
The characters were not new; the story was not 
interesting ; the writing was not brilliant. All 
knowledge of stage requirements was wanting to 
the piece ; but the entire absence of all habitude 
de la scene would have been forgiven the author, 
by a public disposed to be benevolent, had the 
author shown any original quality either in con- 
ception or in execution—had he, in a word, given 
his public any excuse for applauding. But there 
was none whatever. The typical person, whose 
claims] gave a title to the piece, was not a type, 
but an exception. M. Rousselin’s stupidity and 
lack of political faith were greatly exaggerated. 
Turning so soon from right to left, from left to 
right, at the will of every insignificant voter— 
bribing here and bribing there with open hand— 
he could not have eventually succeeded. His rivals, 
who only ap on the political platform that 
they may be bought off at his expense, are also 
caricatures. His wife is a caricature; for when 
she has a lover it is not that she likes him, but 
that she wishes him to be disposed to help her 
husband. The daughter is a caricature; the 
journalist is a caricature. The work is that of a 
man who has seen the world too much en noir. 
By the “4 0 of M. Flaubert, § eye po hardly 
appear to be a misanthrope—he would appear, in- 
stead, a credulous ate ag mankind. owe 

There was every reason to suppose that La 
Jeunesse de Louis Quatorze would be a success, 
nor has the hope been disappointed. The piece 
was the Pw of a dramatist who understood the 
temper arisian audiences thirty years ago, and 
the work was retouched by a dramatist whe under- 
stands nothing if not the Paris of to-day. The 
scenery was good, the costumes were more than 
usually elaborate and correct, the rehearsals had 
been superintended with the utmost care, and the 
acting proved to be sufficiently able. The 
honours of the evening fell to Lafontaine, who 
represented Mazari rae: he 4 nang a —_ 
promise (as to his ) between the generally 
mney Nabe of history and the new Mazarin 
of the elder and the younger Dumas, The honours 
certainly were his, but Mademoiselle Petit— 
struggling under the disadv. of _—— 
illness—has also been commended. M. Duquesne. 
the director of the Odéon, may tulate him- 
self on haying provided, probably for several 
months to come, for all the wants of his audience. 
The Odéon is a large theatre: often a deserted 





one. For once its size will be an advantage to it, 
for it‘can hardly be doubted that all Paris will 
hasten to see 7 Jeunesse de Louts Quatorze. The 
presentation of this piece on the s of the 
capital has given rise, fet it be said Cetin 
to several interesting little arguments. One scene 
realises Géréme’s famous picture of Molidre sitting 
down to dinter with his monarch. It seems that 
the tradition of Moliére dining with his master 
cannot be traced back further than to the epoch of 
Louis the Sixteenth. Evidence seems to make the 
story improbable; at all events, most le are 
disbelievmg it. But the irony of the situation 
suited Gérome’s brush and Géréme’s mind; also 
the thing a ay actors and the un-Philistine 
public, and looks effective enough to be allowed 
to remain on the stage of a theatre. 





° THE ACTING OF MR. HENRY IRVING. 


Tue career of Mr. Irving may be adduced in con- 
firmation of a little theory which we set forth, 
imperfectly enough, a few weeks ago—that, in 
spite of many disadvantages, a provincial theatre 
is an actor’s best trainiug-place. Bristol and Bath 
were once the accepted nurseries of the London 
stage, and not a few of the best players even of 
the contemporary Theatre first trod. the boards in 
came of any importance at that old Bristol play- 

ouse which Garrick used to praise so warmly. 
But Mr. Irving is not one of these. He acted, we 
believe, at Oxford and in the North. He played 
two or three parts in London before he was quite 
recognised by the critics, and one part more before 
the general public confirmed the critics’ praise. 
But it is not altogether fair to claim only for the 
critics the merit of having discovered Mr. Irving's 
capacity, when the truth is, that the actors them- 
pr stad have the credit of being as jealous 
of their brethren in prosperity as they are generous 
and watchful of their brethren in adversity—seem 
very early to have formed the opinion that Mr. 
Irving was meant to be illustrious. 

The actor's first great part in London was that 
of Digby Grant in the Two Roses—a melodramatic 
villain, with a touch of comedy to save him from 
being out of place, in one of the brightest and most 
original stage works of our time. No part has 
ever fitted Mr. Irving more exactly; for while it 
displayed his merits, it concealed his defects. We 
have heard since childhood that the world’s a 
stage, and all the men and women merely players; 
but we have found also that some men are more of 
players than others. Now Digby Grant was wholly 
a player—Mrs. Skewton herself was not more 
entirely artificial. The needy proud man was for 
ever posing; for ever playing his part; and not 
until Mr. frving had passed from this character 
into some other, did we perceive what was his 
own difficulty in being quietly natural. It was 
natural to Digby Grant to say “ Mrs. Cupples” in 
the tone of one summoning that woman to the bar 
of judgment, and a it is natural to Mr. 
Irving to do the same. To do a commonplace 
unnoticed act with an air of deep despair and 
tragedy has ever been the privilege of accepted 
actors. Mrs. Siddons stabbed her potatoes at 
dinner-time, and was the very Tragic Muse that 
Sir Joshua painted her, for all that; and so not 
all Mr. Irving’s artificial way of greeting can seri- 
ously detract from the effect he produces in his 
better moments, when remorse or devotion is ex- 

ressed as neither has been expressed by any Eng- 
fish actor in our time. 

But the facts that Mr. Irving in quiet moments 
is sometimes. very artificial, and that he carries 
into each his own mannerism—the measured 
step, the drawl, and in moments of exaggerated 

ion the high scream, which is terribly woman- 
1sh—should not blind us to the truth, that all 
these faults are not the body of his acting, but the 
morbid growth upon it. Here it is quite unneces- 


sary to call attention to the reality and strength 
is the 
he tragic 


of his performance whenever intensi 
quality that is needed by the part. 
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- portions of The Bells, the vehement passages in 
Richelieu, have had the praise that is their due. 
Excellence in these things is what the public can 
see soonest. Criticism has little to say of them, 
and what it has to say should be said with some 
restraint of praise, for public approval has already 
done something to damage Mr. Irving in these 
things. He has yielded a little, not consciously, 
to the pleasure of wonder-seeking playgoers, who 
care not for truth, but for violent shocks to rouse 
them, and for whom no contortion is too horrible, 
and no scream too piercing—he has yielded a little 
totheir pleasure, we say, @ y, by the prolonged 
death-tortures of Eugene Aram, and even by the 
too hateful ghastliness of the dying landlord in 
The Bells, which fulfils after all but imperfectly 
the aim of tragedy, since it does not “ purify by 
terror and pity,” but only frightens people into un- 
serviceable hysterics. e one thing which Mr. 
Irving sometimes lacks, almost at the very moment 
that heis magnificently forcible, is the classic virtue 
of moderation, which Ristori has when she is most 
passionate—which Desclée had even when she was 
most irritably writhing under that mal du div- 
neuviome siecle of which at the theatre she was the 
supreme exponent. Irving is often lacking in 
that quality, in common probably with Rachel 
in days that were her best: certainly in common 
with her in days that were her latest and worst. 

But it is the suggestiveness and thoughtfulness 
of Mr. Irving’s acting that make its real value 
and most lasting charm. He is a master of subtle 
double effects, which we find often in poetry and 
in landscape, but very seldom in acting, which 
generally has as much as it can do to express one 
thing at a time, and only too often expresses that 
with pitiable imperfection. Sometimes Mr. Irvi 
will give the utmost meaning to a quiet an 
simple and seemingly not very suggestive phrase. 
In Philip, thinking of his brother and himself, he 
says slowly, “ There was never much love between 
us;” says it slowly, calmly, with a world of 
regret, so that you seem to see backwards into 
unnumbered bickerings that are past and gone, and 
forward into the weight of disappointment which 
hangs over Philip, who knows too well that his 
future will be what his past has made it. Does 
the reader, who is a playgoer too, recall the sub- 
tlety of expression and gesture which accompanies 
the hs of the ballad in Charles the First ? 
The king lolls on the green sward, now fondling, 
now lazily tossing his children, who ask for the 
often told ballad; and Mr. Irving repeats the 
ballad again, and shows you very plainly that it is 
not at all in his thoughts. His children like the 
story of it, follow it with interest; but he—his 
mind is full of other things, and for him the 
ballad serves quite a different purpose; he is 
lulled a little by its monotonous roll, as he is 
soothed for the moment by the sunshine and the 
air; but this monotonous roll proceeds almost 
mechanically, though with a certain artist’s habi- 
tual care for its peculiar music, and his thoughts 
are very far away. 

Why take up little points like these, and make 
even more of them than of the fine moments 
when high passion does not go wrong? Because 
the quieter moments, when they are so a 
with suggestions, show even more plainly than 
any others that it is an artist who is at work: a 
man with whom voice and face and gesture are 
indeed much, but who knows that they are still 
but instruments, and at the best imperfect ones, 
and that the mind itself—the subtle intention— 
can alone give them their worth. At his best 
times, Mr. Irving, like every high actor of real 
dramatic power, reveals rather than depicts. He 
is strong enough—and in order to be generally 
recognised and popular, an actor has to be strong 
enough—in depicting an emotion which we know 
beforehand, and classify at once, as rage, love, 
remorse; but his finer strength — in the 
seizure and suggestion of the unsus| meaning 
lurking under a simple phrase, pot the analysis 
of double motive and conflicting sensation, and in 





the capacity not only to make h eloquent, but 
ee td el ne still. Pica ie and a 
barrier there—the possession of often damaging 
strangeness of manner—the seeming absence of a 
quick sense of humour (which, since that alone 
would save him from exaggeration, is not quite 
atoned for by the abundant power of irony and 
cynicism)—prevent Mr Irving from showing us 
e full range of his art; but he shows, at all 
events, his art’s possibilities, and while accomplish- 
ing much he suggests more. " 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





Two lively little one-act comedies, of the kind 
so common in France, have been produced at the 
Gymnase Theatre, by authors whose work does 
not — extended notice in this place. They 
are called, respectively, Ze Cadeau du Beau-pére, 
and Briilons Voltatre ! 


At the Strand Theatre they will produce on 
Easter Monday the Farm-story, in three acts, by 
Mr. Robert Reece, which we announced some 
time ago. A farce by Mr. Martin Becher is also 
in active preparation ; and green-room report speaks 
highly of both. 

Ir will be seen, on reference to the list of 
“ Appointments ” in our Diary, that the Criterion 
Theatre, Piccadilly, opens to-night. The pieces 
to be presented are a new comedy by Mr. Byron, 
called An American Lady, and a new extravaganza 
by Mr. W. S. Gilbert. 


Tue gentleman who now plays Chastelard in 
Mary Queen of Scots, at the Piast is not, as 
has been reported, a pupil of Mr. Irving’s. Mr. 
Irving has written to a contemporary to say that 
he “ never had, and never shall ain, a pupil.” 


Ready Money Mortiboy, at the Court Theatre, 
is Poa by some judges to be chiefly remark- 
able for the unusually quiet and carefully modu- 
lated acting of Mr. George Rignold therein. The 

iece itself is said to have suffered in preparation 
or the theatre from the author's want of famili- 
arity with the more or less mechanical require- 
ments of the stage; but this does not appear to 
have interfered materially with its acceptance by 
the audience. 


At the Holborn Theatre the French company - 


have succeeded in finding one or two pieces more 
adapted to their actual capacity than have been 
some of the pieces which they have presented. 
Les Domestiques, Les Grandes Demoiselles, and Les 
Voyages de Monsieur Perrichon, have been acted 
with success, At Easter the company move to 
the Princess’s; where they will be reinforced by 
the visits of Mesdames Favart and Pasca, and 
Monsieur Got, who is, on the whole, to be reckoned 
as the first comedian of the Théatre Francais. 
Madame, Chaumont, who, without much voice, has 
a good deal of character, is also to enliven us after 
the Easter recess. 


AMATEUR theatricals at Pera! One reads in the 
Levant Herald of a performance of Craven's Milky 
White, given in the French theatre, for a chari- 
table object. 


Mr. J. S. Crarxe, the American comedian, will 
make his appearance at the Holborn Theatre on 
Easter Monday. 


At the Vaudeville Theatre success is a tra- 
dition. In the one hundred and odd consecu- 
tive nights of performing the Road to Ruin 
there is, therefore, nothing to note. What 
we do note, however, is that the piece was 
withdrawn last night. Mr. Boucicault’s early 
comedy, London Assurance, takes its place for a 
short time, with very much the same cast, we 
believe, as it had at this theatre a couple of years 
ago; and on Easter Monday they will produce a 
new comedy by Mr. Albery, whose first and 

test success was that which he gained at the 
audeville, four years since, with Two Roses. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who says he dined at an 
unearthly hour so that he might have the advan- 





tage of seeing Mr. Charles Reade’s little 
Rachel the Reaper, at the Queen’s Theatre from 
seven to eight o’clock, does not a to have 
derived unmixed satisfaction from adventure, 
He reports, however, that the piece is distinctly 
successful in arousing the sympathies of the 
audience for the heroine and her sihguatithe 
a retired corporal of the Forty-seventh Foot, who, 
in the years of leisure that have elapsed since 
biker a ray by, pe have oe himself with 
assiduity e cultivation of his proper language. 
His speech, says our correspondent, i characterised 
by unwonted vigour and finish; more than this, 
it is, when opportunity offers, of undeniable 
eloquence. On one occasion the eloquence is inter- 
rupted by a physical calamity which overtakes him 
in the “ n,” as he is surrounded by the peasants 
on the farm. Hereupon he utters wild words with 
reference to his early campaigns, and our corre- 
spondent was in doubt of bis intentions, until a 
bystander on the stage explained that it was a sun- 
stroke. Miss Bessie Edwards succeeds in pre- 
serving the individuality which Mr. Charles Reade 
has given to the demonstrative widow ; and Miss 
Rose Evans, though now and then disposed to be 
conventional in her expression of emotion, is more 
frequently natural and pathetic in her representa- 
tion of Rachel. It was noticed, however, that her 
facial expression was once or twice e ted— 
“a vast theatre,” says our correspondent, “ can 
scarcely be favourable to delicacy of facial play.” 
Here we should be inclined to agree with him, 
were it not for the ugly fact that so much of the 
finest acting ever done in England has been done 
in old times, in theatres vastas Drury Lane. But 
he might, perhaps, reasonably rejoin, that the fine 
acting, in old days, was accomplished in spite of 
the size of the theatre. 








MUSIC. 
THE WAGNER SOCIETY. 


As mentioned in last week’s AcapEMy, the fifth 
concert of this society took place yesterday week. 
Though the performance miy as a whole be cha- 
racterised as excellent, it was scarcely equal in 
finish to the preceding concert—a fow trifling 
slips being observable in the course of the evening. 
Beethoven’s overture to King Stephen, the opening 

iece in the programme, while very pleasing, is 

y no means one of its author's greatest works. 
It is, however, comparatively so seldom brought 
forward, that the opportunity of hearing it from 
such an excellent orchestra as that under Mr. 
Dannreuther’s direction was welcéme. It was 
followed by Beethoven's “Choral Fantasia” (for 
piano, chorus, and orchestra), which, with the 
exception of a passage in which an unfortunate 
accident happened to one of the wind instruments, 
was capitally given. The solo part was in the 
hands of Mr. Walter Bache, one of our most 
sterling pianists, who deserves to be much more 
frequently heard in public than he is. That full 
justice was rendered by him to the composition 
need hardly be said. e chorus, too, deserve & 
word of praise for the decision and purity of in- 
tonation with which they attacked the high notes 
which Beethoven, with his usual disregard of the 
singers’ convenience, has introduced so frequently 
toward the close of the work. Two songs by Miss 
Antoinette Sterling succeeded—Liszt’s “ Der du 
von dem Himmel bist” and Rubinstein’s “ Wald- 
hexe.” Some of our readers will remember that 
Miss Sterling sang these same songs at Mr. 
Coenen’s first concert. In our notice of that con- 
cert, we remarked that, on a first hearing of Liszt's 
eons, we were quite unable to understand it. This 
doubtless arose from the fact that the words were 
not printed in the p e ; for in Liszt's songs 
(as is ably pointed out by Dr. Hiiffer in his new 
book, The Music of the Future) the whole effect 
depends on the combination of music and . 
As the words were given in the book of the 


Wagner concert, we were in a position fairly to 
appreciate it; and it is due to Liszt to say that, 
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hearing it under these more favourable circum- 
us greatly from its depth of 
fee and truthfulness of expression. bin- 
stein’s “‘ Waldhexe ” is in subject somewhat like 
Schubert’s “ Erl-King,” to which also in style it 
bears a certain resemblance. Both were sung 
most admirably, the second with much dramatic 
power. 

The rest of the concert, according to the plan 
usually followed by this society, was devo to 
Wagner’s music. First came the “ Huldigun 
marsch,” composed as a tribute of homage to the 
present King of Bavaria, Wagner's great patron, 
and first performed on his accession to the throne 
in 1864. It is a piece of pageant-music, of a 
pompous and stately character, marked by that 
gorgeousness of orchestration in which its com- 

r excels, Wagner, however, is never heard 
at his best apart from the stage; and the present 
march, which might be described as one grand 
crescendo leading up to a final climax, leaves, 
with all its beauties, a certain feeling of incom- 
pleteness. The next piece in the programme, the 
opening portion of the second act of Rtenzt, 
Wagner's first published opera, had not been 
previously given at these concerts. It was in- 
teresting, not only from its intrinsic musical 
value, but as showing its composer’s starting 
point. The contrast between the Wagner of 1842 
date of the production of Rienzi), and the 

Wagner of the present time, can be con- 
ceived by those unacquainted with his music. 
This contrast was brought into the most vivid 


relief by the juxtaposition with the Rienzi excerpt 
of the prelude to the Meistersinger, Wagner's only 
comic opera, the production of which dates from 


1868, is prelude was twice performed at the 
last season’s concerts of this society; and Mr. 
Dannreuther did well to introduce it again on this 
occasion. It is an epitome or characterisation of 


the whole opera. In the carefully ts yang ro- 
e of The evening it is described as “ a 
arvensis to end a thoroughly realistic picture, 
executed in most robust colours, full of bold anti- 
theses and surprising combinations; a vivid 
delineation of true old German life, drawn 
with exuberant fancy and inimitable humour. 
We see a festive throng moving gaily to and fro, 
Niirnberg’s honest and ‘honourable burghers parad- 
ing the insignia of the Mastersingers’ Guild—a 
banner with King David upon it—the popu- 

lar hero Hans Sachs, whom the people t with 
his own glorious songs, at their head. We hear the 
voice of longing and the sighs of love, almost 
stifled by the tumultuous multitude. Eva, the 
Goldsmith’s daughter, and the young knight 
Walther, the poet and singer, seek and find one 
another, and are quickly parted again by groups 
of riotous young apprentices. Hans Sachs has 
heard Walther’s lonate love-songs and recog- 
nised their value. Helpfully he joins the poet 
and the maiden, and the festive gathering is 
transformed into a general es at their 
union.” The music is thoroughly “ Wagnerish,” 
both in its themes and treatment, full of melody, 
and exceedingly difficult of performance. The 
peeocig Ne very good ; but, unless we are mis- 
taken, Mr. Dannreuther took the whole prelude 
somewhat quicker than on its previous perform- 
ance, the clearness of effect was rn in 
some of the more complex passages, slightly im- 
paired. The choral “ Wack auf,” from the same 
work, had been given at oneof the earlier concerts 
of this season, and was noticed on that occasion in 
these columns, It need only be said now that it 
produced quite as much effect on its repetition as 
on its first performance, and was again encored. A 
selection of three pieces from the first act of 
mgrin concluded the concert. The first of 
these was the beautiful movement depicting Lo- 
hengrin’s arrival and farewell to the swan, which 
had been heard before at these concerts. Next 
came the quintett and chorus, “Mein Herr und 
Gott”—the prayer before the combat—one of the 
finest and most effective pieces of concerted music 








that Wagner has ever written, and at the same time 
one of the most purely beautiful from an abstractly 
musical point of view. Though not byany means 
easy, it was excellently performed, and, had it not 
come so late in the evening, would probably have 
received an encore. The jubilant finale of the 
first act, proclaiming Lohengrin’s victory in the 
combat with Telramund, formed a brilliant close 
to the concert. 

But little has been said about the solo singers 
who took in the performance, simply because 
in the selections their share was comparatively 
unimportant. What they had to do, however, 
they did well, and it is only due to them to record 
their names before concluding this notice. In 
addition to Miss Sterling, y mentioned, there 
were engaged Madame Elena Corani, Miss Héléne 
Arnim, and Messrs. Lane, Devon, Ainsworth, and 
Wharton. 

At the next (and last for this season) concert 
of the society, in addition to a large selection 
from the works of Wagner, some pieces by Berlioz 
will be brought forward, two at least of which 
are almost, if not entirely new in this country. 
These are the “ Duo-Nocturne” from Béatrice et 
Benedict, and the Shepherd’s Chorus from L’En- 
fance du Christ. 





CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 


As the season advances the number of musical 
performances increases with such rapidity as to 
render it impossible to notice in detail any but the 
more important events. A few passing notes upon 
each will be all that the limits of our space will 
allow. 

The most important feature of the last Saturday 
concert at the Crystal Palace was the production 
of Schubert's Octett. This work was originally 
written for solo instruments—five strings and 
three wind. Following the course previously 
adopted with Beethoven’s Septett, Mendelssohn's 
Octett, and other works, Schubert’s piece was on 
this occasion played by all the strings, the wind 
parts being in places doubled, to preserve as far as 

ossible the mo of tone. While fully acknow- 
edging the finished performance of the or- 
chestra, especially of the first violins and 
violoncellos, in the difficult solo passages allotted 
to them, it is impossible honestly to add that the 
effect was on the whole satisfactory, A passage 
designed for a single violin cannot produce the 
same effect—sometimes not even approximately 
the same—when played by sixteen instruments in 
unison ; nor will any amount of care on the part 
of conductor and players preserve intact the 
balance of power. Thus several passages of imi- 
tation in the first movement were lost altogether ; 
the closest attention failed in enabling us to dis- 
tinguish them clearly. We cannot but think the 
desire to transform chamber music into a sym- 
hony, or quasi-symphony, is an artistic mistake. 
fn such a work as Mendelssohn's Octett the loss is 
less, because, as it is written for stringed instru- 
ments only, it is possible by a judicious reinforce- 
ment of each part at least to preserve equilibrium. 
But with music like Beethoven’s Septett, or the 
present Octett of Schubert, where wind instru- 
ments are also employed, a large addition to the 
string pone impairs the effect at once, just be- 
cause the composer in writing for the wind uses 
them in an altogether different way from that 
which he would adopt in an orchestral work. 
Thus the solo passages for the clarinet and bassoon 
were in many places all but inaudible. The most 
effective movements on Saturday were the Scherzo 
and Finale, which are more orchestral in construc- 
tion than the earlier parts of the work. Mr. 
Manns did all that was possible for the music 
under such conditions; but we confess that we 
have not the slightest desire to hear it again in 
this form. The concert with a magnificent 
performance of the Euryanthe overture,and finished 
with Bennett's graceful, but seldom played, over- 
ture to Die Waldnymphe. The orl music was 





contributed by Miss Anna Williams, Miss Sterling, 
and Mr. W. Castle. 

No greater treat has been afforded this season 
to the frequenters of the Monday Popular Concerts 
than the truly superb performance last Monday of 
Beethoven's great Quartett in B flat (Op. 131). In 
this work, more than in any of its companions, 
the ordinary form of the quartett is abandoned, 
there being six movements instead of the custom- 

four. The frequent interruptions of the first 
Allegro by snatches of the introductory Adagio 
seem like the ultimate development of the experi- 
ment which Beethoven first tried in the early 
sonata so well known as the “ Pathétique.” The 
ethereal Scherzo which succeeds is, like that of the 
— in C sharp minor, in common time. The 
third movement, andante con moto, is one of the 
most striking examples of polyphonic writing— 
unity in diversity—to be found in the composer's 
works, Thus far the work has, though with 
some important variations of detail, followed the 
usual form of chamber music; but here, before 
the Finale, are introduced two movements—musical 
hors @euvres, 30 to speak—two of the loveliest 
parts of the entire quartett. These are the Alla 
Tedesca, a quaint movement in waltz time, and the 
exquisitely moving Cavatina, one of the most 
tender and pathetic movements which Beethoven 
ever wrote. This veritable “song without words ” 
for the first violin is unique. No similar move- 
ment, so far as we know, exists, though a distant 
echo of its strains seems occasionally to linger in 
some of Schumann's adagios. The masterly Finale 
is one of the longest and most richly developed 
of its author's quartett movements. To speak in 
too high terms of last Monday’s performance of 
this most difficult work would impossible. 
Herr Joachim was simply inimitable, and was 
most ably ee by Messrs. Ries, Straus, 
and Piatti. he enthusiasm with which the 
quartett was received was unbounded ; the Scherzo 
was redemanded, and repeated ; and a strong dis- 
position was manifested to encore some of the 
other movements, We cannot but think it a 
mistake under any circumstances to accept an 
encore for a movement of a classical work. How- 
ever flattering the compliment to the players, the 
artistic balance of the music is destroyed. Herr 
Joachim also produced, for the first time, a Sonata 
for violin, by Tartini, which afforded good oppor- 
tunity for the display of his wonderful skill in 
“double-stopping,” but is of no special musical 
interest. The pianist was Mr. Dannreuther, who, 
to our regret, was only heard once. He played 
Beethoven's Sonata in A flat (Op. 110), with a 
perfection of mechanism, a purity of style, and 
a warmth of — never passing into ex- 
aggeration, which cannot be too warmly com- 
mended, We have never heard Mr. Dannreuther 
to greater advantage. Miss Edith Wynne gave 
a most artistic rendering of Schubert's “ Young 
Nun” and Gounod’s “ Quando a te lieta” (violon- 
cello obbligato, Signor Piatti), Haydn's popular 
quartett in D (Op. 64, No. 1), concluded the 
concert. 


Mr. W. Cornen, on Wednesday night, brought 
his series of “Concerts of Modern Music” to a 
successful close. The third concert was fully 
worthy of its predecessors. The opening piece 
was a string quartett (Op. 25), by F. Gernsheim, 
one of the younger German composers, with whom 
an English audience had on this occasion a first 
opportunity of becoming acquainted. If the 
ay in question is a fair average specimen of 

err Gernsheim’s music, a hearing of other works 
from the same pen would be welcome. It is 
written with admirable skill, and a perfect clear- 
ness of form which renders it thoroughly intelli- 
gible at a first hearing; and there is about the 
subjects a melodic freshness and grace which well 
sustain the interest of the audience. The opening 
Allegro, in C minor, though good sound music, 
is less attractive—such, at least, is our first 
impression—than the movements that follow; 
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but the Andante con moto, founded on a 
charming theme, developed with much taste, and 
full of ingenious combinations, is really admir- 
able, in spite of a slight tendency to undue length. 
Even better is the third movement, a Scherzo of 
a somewhat extended form, the subjects of which 
at once arrest attention by their marked rhythm. 
This Scherzo is not only thoroughly good in 
itself, but has the additional merit of being 
entirely original, so far as our memory serves us ; 
for the curious resemblance between the theme of 
the trio and a well-known for the violins 
in Handel's “ Hailstone ” chorus is evidently a 
coincidence rather than a reminiscence. We are 
inclined to consider this movement on the whole 
the finest of the work. The Finale, a 
“ Rondo all’ ongarese,” constructed on a — 
three-bar rhythm—this rhythm being one of the 
peculiarities of Hungarian music—is in its cha- 
racter very similar to the Finale of Brahms’s 
piano quartett in G minor, which is also “all’ 
ongarese.” There is no ip be but the re- 
semblance produced by the employment of the 
same unusual rhythm is too obvious to escape 
notice. This movement forms a worthy and 
brilliant conclusion to the work, which was 
throughout admirably played by Messrs. Wiener, 
Amor, Zerbini and Daubert. iel’s sonata in 
F minor (Op. 10), for piano and violin, also well 
performed by Messrs. Coenen and Wiener, failed 
to impress us so favourably. Admirably con- 
structed from a technical point of view, and show- 
ing the skilled hand of a thoroughly trained 
musician, it presents but little novelty in its ideas, 
which, moreover, with the exception of one or two 
themes, such as the second subject of the first 
movement, and the opening of the Andante, are 
wanting in charm. e concluding instrumental 
work brought forward at this concert was Rubin- 
stein’s quintett in F, for piano and wind instru- 
ments, which, by a most ludicrous misprint, was 
advertised in one of the daily pe rs, as ‘ for 
piano and winged instruments.” Like most of its 
composer's larger productions, this is a most un- 
equal work. That Rubinstein possesses consider- 
able originality, and that many of his themes are 
of great beauty, cannot be disputed ; but side by 
side with most enjoyable passages are to be found 
pages of the most uninteresting “ padding.” The 
result is a want of unity about the whole, and an 
entire absence of that feeling of satisfaction which 
a classical work ought to produce on the hearer. 
In the present work this was especially noticeable 
in the first and last movements, the impression 
produced being vague; on the other hand, the 
slow movement, excepting some of the develop- 
ments, is very interesting, and the Scherzo is 
charmihg throughout. In the hands of such 
artists as Messrs, Coenen (piano), Svendsen 2 ante 
Lazarus (clarinet), Wendland (horn), and Wotton 
(bassoon), it need hardly be said that full justice 
was rendered to the music. The vocalists were 
Miss Ferrari and Mdlle. Héléne Arnim, the former 
being jially successful in Spohr's charming 
song, “ The Bird and the Maiden” (clarinet obbli- 
gato, Mr. Lazarus) ; while Mdlle. Arnim deserves 
special mention for introducing two of Wagner's 
songs with piano, “Tannenbaum ” and “ Attente,” 
both interesting, though not readily “to be under- 
standed of the people.” The thanks of all musicians 
are heartily due to Mr. Coenen for affording such 
opportunities as he has given for becoming ac- 
quainted with so much that is new and interest- 
ing; and, though the concerts have not been so 
well attended as might have been wished, we hope 
he will be encouraged to give another series next 
season. EBENEZER PRovrt. 





Tue Middle-Rhenish Musical Festival, which 
has been interrupted for a considerable time, is to 
take place at Mainz, on July 8, 9, and 10. Among 
the works to be performed are Mendelssohn 
St. Paul, the overture to Euryanthe, and Beet- 
hoven’s Choral Symphony, = ~ 





Mr. Maprzson's operatic season at Drury Lane 
Theatre commenced on Tuesday last, when the 
opera selected for performance was Rossini’s 
Semtramide, with a very strong cast, ws 
Mdlle. Titiens, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, an 


Signori Agnesi, Rinaldini, Campobello, and Oasa- | 
boni. : 7 <2 | on Tuesdays and Fridays, at 5 p.m., between 


Mapame ApetIna Parti is engaged by the | 


impresario, M. Strakosch, for a tour through the 


United States and Oanada, to begin in September. | 


She is to sing on a hundred evenings, and to 
receive 10,000 francs (400/.) for each performance. 


At M. Gounod’s fourth concert, which takes 
place at St. James’s Hall this evening, his new 
setting of the “‘ Ave verum” will be rmed for 
the first time. 


THE specialty of the first Philharmonic Con- 
cert, next Wednesday, will be the revival of 
Handel’s Grand Concerto (No. 11)inA, for stringed 
instraments—one of the finest of the series of 
twelve. The work, though it used to be frequently 
given at the long since defunct “ Ancient Concerts,” 
has probably hardly been played in public within 
the memory of any one living. 


Ir is said that M. Gounod has promised to write 
a new three-act opera for next winter's season of 
the —— Comique at Paris. He has chosen for 
his subject Moliére’s comedy, Georges Dandin, and 
will write his own libretto. 


Tue firm of G. Heinze, in Leipzig, have just 
issued a medallion-portrait in plaster of Paris, of 
Frédéric Chopin, which is the work of Valentin 
Konig, the sculptor of Dresden. 


AFTER a lapse of sixteen years, Weber's Eury- 
anthe has been revived with success, at Cassel. 


Hanvet’s Saul has been produced at Konigsberg, 
with the original orchestration, the organ part 
being played on a large harmonium. 


Tue town of Zittau is about to erect a monu- 
ment in honour of its native composer Heinrich 
Marschner. 


A LAWSUIT interesting to operatic singers has 
just been decided at Berlin. Fraulein von Ferenczy 
was € d as “ prima donna” at the opera ; and 
the director, Bente, offered her the part of “ First 
Lady” in the Zauberflite. She declined to sing it, 
saying that the only parts suitable for a prima 
donna in that opera were those of Pamina and the 
Queen of Night. In consequence of her refusal, 
she was dismissed, and brought an action against 
the director to recover three months’ salary. The 
court unanimously decided in favour of the plain- 
tiff, as the part of “ First Lady ” was notoriously 
a secondary Against this decision the de- 
fendant appealed, on the ground that it was an 
art-question, which could only be decided by com- 
petent musical judges. The court of appeal there- 
upon called to their assistance three eminent musi- 
cians, Messrs. Taubert, Wuerst, and Michaelis ; 
who all agreed that the part in question was a 
secondary part. The decision of the lower court 
was therefore confirmed. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Tue Levant Herald states that M. Lifonti, a 
well-known local artist of Constantinople and 
manufacturer of stringed instruments, has just 


perfected a most ingenious piece of mechanism. 
which, applied internally to pianos, ly assists 
the beginner and early student in practice of 


that instrument. Several of the best pianists of the 
city have tried the new erg and warml 
ve its artistic simplicity and ingenuity its 
Tactical wtility. It in no way alters the tone of 
pred sears le iser who uses an instru- 
ment to which it is applied ires speedily a 
ease onli aunation af tpucth test ialliny af ne 
cution which it takes long and laborious pains to 
‘master under the old system. 





Tue Council of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don have determined to lemiete ti tees. 


| of the Davis Fund of 1874 to the establish- 


ment of a series of lectures zoologi 
subjects, to be given in the Picture « 
in the Society's Gardens in the Regent's Park, 


Easter and Whitsuntide. The following gentle- 
men have consented to give the lectures:—In- 
troductory Lecture on the Animals in the Gar- 
dens, by P. L. Sclater, M.A., Ph.D., F.RS., 
Secretary to the Society, on April 14; On the 
G P ical Distribution of Mammals, also by 
Mr. Be ter, on April 17, 21, 24, and 28; On the 
General Classification of Vertebrates, by A. H. 
Garrod, B.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Prosector to the Society, on May 1, 5, 8, 
12, and 15; On the Aquarium and its Inhabitants, 
by W. B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., on May 19 
and 22. These lectures will be free to Fellows of 
the Society and their friends, and to other visitors 
to the Gardens. 


WE understand that the concluding volume of 
Mr, Spedding’s Letters and Life of Francis Bacon, 
which will be published in April, will include a 
letter from Mr. Heath, the editor of Bacon’s 
Professional Works, on the subject of the case of 
Dr. Steward, one of those in which there has 
been a suspicion that Bacon was influenced as a 
judge by letters received from Buckingham. Mr. 

eath takes a less favourable view of Bacon’s 
conduct than Mr. Spedding had been inclined to 
take in his last volume. 


In October or November Messrs. Macmillan 
will publish Lady Herbert of Lea’s translation of 
Baron Hiibner’s Voyage autour du Monde, under 
the title of Rambles round the World. 


WE regret to announce the death of the cele- 
brated German astronomer Midler, so well known 
for the Map of the Moon, of which he was the 
joint author with M. Beer. He died at Hanover, 
on the 14th of this month, in the eightieth 
year of his age, after a long life of incessant 
activity and ardent devotion to his favourite 
science. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. have 
in the press, The China Collector's Pocket Com- 
panion, by Mrs. Bury Palliser. It is meant to 
supply the want of a portable guide to marks and 
mon , and as such will prove very useful to 
the lovers of the ceramic art. 
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